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LADY LOBBYISTS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 


Vr need not direct special attention to the pic- 
ture of the Lady Lobbyists given below. The 
picture itself calls attention to what all good men 
and women must regard as an evil, and, we are 
sorry to say, a growing one. The W ashington cor- 
respondent of the Herald thus describes the scene 
at the White House: 


‘There was no diminution of the crowd at the White 
House to-day, nor of the persistency manifested by 
those present to secure interviews with the President. 
The usual number of females were conspicuous in the 
throng. It is a noticeable fact, and by no means cred- 
itable to the age, that there is a growing Yrredination 
to use the gentler sex in manipulating the political 
wires. In the lobbies of Congress during the last 
week, about the Departments at all timet, and at the 
White Honse, this element largely prevails. And it 
is observable that they are not the wives, sisters, or 
daughters of those whose interests they represent. 
In most cases they are purely professional wire-pull- 
ers, who for a consideration undertake the prosecu- 
tion. of any claim, secure the appointment ot their 
principals to Office, or labor for the passage of bills. 
Relying on the deference universally paid to the sex, 
they thrust themselves in where the most venture- 
some man would be repulsed ; and once obtaining the 
official ear they plead their cause with a pertinacity 
that will not be denied. It has come to be quite a 
common remark of late when a difficult job is on 
hand, ‘Get a woman to work.’ So numerous have 
these female politicians and agents become of late 
that the heads of Departments and official personages 


= 


are compelled to denounce them as nuisances. At 
the White House this afternoon there were upward 
of fifty of them at one time awaiting an audience with 
the President. The courtesy due to womankind for- 
bids that when once they are admitted they should be 
treated precisely as are the sterner sex, hence their 
interviews are usually protracted, greatly to the in- 
convenience and annoyance of others who may be in 
waiting. If ladies throughout the country could fully 
understand the estimation in which these female lob- 
byists are held bere the number of them would cer- 
tainly not be increased.” 


It is only too notorious that, with few exceptions, 
“they are not the wives, sisters, or daughters” of 
those whose interests they represent. As a rule 
they dress well, few of them deeming it necessary 
to plead poverty in approaching a public function- 
ary, especially one upon whose too susceptible heart 
‘‘beauty wreathed with smiles” may be supposed 
to make a quick impression. 

The class of female lobbyists has always existed 
in Washington, as in all other political capitals, 
and has included many ladies of high social posi- 
tion and brilliant accomplishments. From these 
bright particular stars of the salons of aristocracy, 
however, the quality of feminine influence employ- 
ed to influence refractory heads of bureaus or obsti- 
nate Congressmen shades downward—to just what 
depth and infamy we do not care to say. 

Old Washington story-tellers are full of ‘* funny” 
things in which by-gone political magnates and by- 
gone beauties figure not exactly as heroes and her- 
oines. In the past, however, the halls and ante- 
rooms of the Capitol, especially of the Lower House, 
wete the peculiar field of the female lobbyist, and 


“tion of the manner in which lady applicants were 
sisterhood 


LADY LOBBYISTS AT 


no doubt this is still measurably true ; but it is only 


lately that they have appeared in any considerable 


numbers at the White House end of the “‘ Avenue.” 


fair correctness the usual extent of their success— 


No doubt their numbers and character indicate with | 


their well-known sagacity and experience may be 
trusted for that much. 

In Mr. Lrxcoin’s time it was no unusual thing 
to see some pale and anxious petitioner, in sober 
and often threadbare habiliments, waiting in the 
ante-rooms for an opportunity to beg of the “ good 
President” a pass to visit some sick son or husband 
or brother, or mayhap to petition for the life or 
liberty of some erring but loved one; but Father 
Abraham’s well-known dislike for professional lob- 
byists, male or female, was a sufficient security 
against the occurrence of such scenes as our artist 
has so well depicted. He+could be kind and ten- 
der, even if justice or necessity compelled him to 
refuse the petition of honest sorrow; but even his 
courtesy and chivalry did not prevent the plain 
expression of his disgust for the character and per- 
tinacity of such women as have earned in this day 
so unenviable a notoriety as ‘‘ pardon brokers.” 

Some noble and devoted women there were, labor- 
ing as true women should, and honoring their sex by 
merciful and charitable deeds, who always had free 
access to Mr. Lincotn; but they were few in num- 
ber, and unexceptional in all respects. 

It may be that the many anecdotes in circula- 


thus received stimulated the professional 
to their apparently extensive and successful assault 
upon the susceptibilities of Mr. Luvcotn’s succes- 


sor. 


Wik 


We read, in the annals of the most corrupt days 
of the French Revolution, of the vast infltence ex- 
ercised by the brilliant but unprincipted galaxy of 
wit and beauty which shone in the Parisian salons 
of that day. Can it be that we are to furnish an 
_ignoble copy of the folly and frivolity of that day 
‘of feverish excitement antl gilded vice! Not that 
among the suitors for Executive clemency or fever | 
there are not now to be found Iqdies who really rep- .* 
resent the subjects of their application, and among “ 
these also some of the gifted leaders of that South- . 
ern aristo¢racy which is now laboring to resuscitate . 
its plantation nobility; and their animus may be 
gathered from the following anecdote, the verity of 
which is beyond question : 

The widow of a prominent tebel Senator called 
upon Mr. Jounson for such a pardon as should re- 


lease the immense estates of the family from the - 


operation of the Confiscation Act. After so em- 
ploying her eloquence and other faseinations as to 
secure a favorable result she flounced out of the 
White House 4 /a reine, and proceeded to report of 
a sympathizing coterie of Southern ladies. 

“Well, Mrs. ——, and how did you succeed with 
the beast ?” 

‘* Oh, very well ; of course he consented to every 
thing.” 

‘* But how did he receive you?”’ 

“Why, well enough; bat do you believe, the 
beast had the impudence to invite me to make the 
White eum my home during my stay in Wash- 


How ridiculous ! 
‘“* And yeu know we never even visiied with the 
Jounsons in the South! As if—indeed!” 
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MY ANSWER. 


T aM a widow—grief and many & care 
Have worn the furrows deeply im my face: 
Thick are the threads of 
Aud my poor trembling hands can y trace 
The Good Book’s words, or carn from place to place, 
As mind and eyes go wandering every where. 


Littie { know of poiitics or laws— 
flad women mace tnem there had been no strife; 
No deeds haif done, no patemimg ap of flaws, 
With the heart’s-biood of many @ nobie life; ; 
No promises unkept, or tregsons rife, 
To ciog the feet of Freedom's boty cause. 


They tell me wicked men are piotting still 

Their schemes of ruin, and that good men lend 
A thonght.ess ear to mischief and to ill. 

For now they cry, Let every difference end! 

Avid those who should a worthier cause defend 
Turn and reject it with a stubborn will. 


I wil! not weep—and yet 1 can not take 
My grief in silence, smother au my fears. 
Men say we moan at trifies—I wi. make 
My humble answer. and through gathering tears 
Pray that my words fall not on heed:ess ears. 
Mothers! bear with me for your children’s sake. 


There are two graves npon the Southern plains, ~ 
Far, far apart, perhaps, and overgrown } 

With the rank grasses—where the summer rains 
Biot out the letters on each time-worn stone, 
If there are any. I am all alone! 

No one to call me “Mother” now remains. 


They rise before me now, my precious dead ! 
Their faces beautiful with Christian peace; 
Those lips which yearned ior mine, when they had said 
Their dying prayers, and waited for release: 
Nor did they murmur then that life must cease, 
Who had not cowered by the way, nor fied. 


And yet I glory, and can offer praise, 


That I had sons to give at such a time. 
Their feet ran early in the pleasant ways 
Of Justice and of Freedom—truths sublime 
Were their first lessons, and to manhood's prime 
They loved the precepts learned in early days! 


But can it be that this was all in vain? 
Were those two nameless graves heaped up for 
naught? 
Must I, when thinking of my children slain, 
Eewail the wve of country which I taught? 
Losing by this the only thing which brought 
Comfort and gladness to me in my pain?; 


Must we obey and follow the commands 
Of men my boys faced on the battle-field? 
Our nation turn or faiter where she stands, 
And to their trust her hard-won. treasure yield ? 
How can we reverence laws which they have sealed, 
And with our dear ones’ blood upon their bands? 


We, who in wakefal moments o1 the night 
Hear voices calling from the stillness deep; 
Or, sitting by our lone.y fire-light, 
Listen for footsteps, and can only weep. 
Those prison cee their horrid secrets keep— 
In unknown graves our children’s bones are white! 


Oh wretched, wretched conntry, if she needs 
To take rebeluour offspring to her aeart, 


And to be schou.ed anew in sinful creeds, 


Which tear the .aws 3: God and man apart! 
What glorious harvests from the earth shal) start 
if unrepenting traitors sow the seeds! 


Oh, loyal women! ‘tis to you I speak— 

And some of you have shed more tears than I~ 
Your prayers were fa:‘hfal when man’s soul was weak, 
When armies wavered, and defeat seemed nigh. 

He is not dead who gave us victory, 
Let us again His aid and favor-seek ! 


Men of New Engiaad! o1 the East, the West, 
Whose mighty wis s.avish thoughts can tame, 
Giasp nance and sm-ward! Fa.ter not nor.rest 
Till the good work a. han‘ds and hearts can claim. 
He who ’mid changes is unchanged, the same, 
Wil bless your cause who de His high behest. m 
H. 
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WHAT NEXT? 


HE President has for some months declared 
plainly that, in his judgment, Congress is 
not a constitutional body; and the air has been 
full of rumors and ‘surmisés as to his probable 
action upon the meeting of Congress. Indeed, 
the late story in the Philadelphia Ledger, al- 
though immediately confessed to be false, was 
not so improbable but that the public mind was 
at once directed more earngstly to the actual 
situation. Nor ought that attention to be re- 
laxed. This is not a time in which any good 
is to be gained by refusing to consider every 
possibility. 

The case will bear to be constantly stated. 
The President differs with Congress as to the 
conditions of gestoration which ought to be im- 
posed upon th® Jate rebel States. He speaks 
of their “‘exclufion,” and of their ‘‘right” to 
be represented, and ef the ‘‘usurpation” of 
Congress in requinng conditions, but it is nev- 
ertheless true that he himselt united in such ex- 
clusion; that he denied their ‘‘ right” to repre- 
sentation by.exhorting them to orm govern- 
ments-which should be satisfactory to Congress ° 
and that he imposed certain terms satisfactory 
to himself. The theory now adopted by him 
is utterly subversive of the Government and of 
# harmonious Union, for it allows any State to 
make war upon the Union, and xt any moment, 
by laying down ‘ts arms, to resume all its rela- 
tions within it without any guarantee whatever 
of future security. 

That such is not the theory of the people who 
heve maintained the Government during the 
war is made pevivctly clear by the autumn e!>r- 
tions, and nothing is plainer than tha: the 
will not submit to its practical enforcement. 


If the President should undertake to withstand 


overpowering thémi, atid surrendering the Gov- 
ernment to its mést envenomed enémies and 
‘the Union to the cate of those who hate it. 
His success would, of course, be the present end 
of the American Union, and the discomfiture 
of the principle of popular government. But 
as his chief reliance in the struggle would be 
upon the late rebels, it would be for him and 
his friends to remember that his opponents 
would be the minss'of the lately Victorious 


‘| people of the loyal States together ‘with’ all the 


Union men of the South of every color. 


ally unwilling to believe that so grievous a con- 
test is possible; but with a man like the Pres- 


| ident everything is possible. No fear of being 


an alarmist’ should prevent every man from 
looking steadfastly at the facts, or from consid- 
ering the drift of the situation. The President 
has not ceased to vituperate Congress as an ille- 
gal body. The difference between them has 
been presented to the people, and they have de- 
clared every where for Congress. That is not 
a result which is likely to pacify such a man as 
the President.. He knows that he is openly 
threatened with impeachment. Mr. Bovurt- 
WELL, at a meeting in Faneuil Hall in Boston, 
announced that he should move in Congress an 
inquiry looking toimpeachment, Mr. Lorine, 
in supporting the nomination of General Bur- 
LER, says that he is pledged to the same course. 
Is it probable that the President will meet Con- 
gress and send in his Message as if nothing 
had happened? If he be persuaded that he is 
likely to be impeached, is it not possible that he 
might endeavor to gain the advantage in ad- 
vance over the impeaching body ? 

These are questions that can not fail to sug- 
gest themselves to every man. 

But we hope sincerely that the President 
may not only hear but fully understand the 
result of the elections. He has constantly as- 
serted his faith in the people, and certainly he 
has now heard from the people. But as ‘the 
spiritual medium always insists when the ex- 
periment fails that the conditions are not fa- 
vorable, so the President may contend that 
**the people” means the whole voting popula- 
tion of the country at the South as well as at 
the North, If, however, he plants himself upon 
that ground, he should remember that even then 
the majority of an entire Congress must be 
held to indicate the popular will, and that that 
has decided against him, 

Since it has so decided, the President may 
now wisely and properly say and do what he 
did when the Civil Rights Bill was passed over 
his veto. He may declare that he differs, but 
at the same time he may submit to the superior 
will. It is well for us all to anticipate that ac- 
tion upon his part, without losing sight of the 
possibilities of which we have spoken. That is 
the plain way of peace, and his own satisfaction 
in walking in it would be beyond his most am- 
bitious dreams. Should he acquiesce the 
popular decision, public ®pinion would ferbid 
Mr. and General Butisr from ful- 
filling their pledge. 


THE LOSS OF THE “EVENING 
STAR.” 


' Tue fate of the New York and New Orleans 
steamship Evening Star, which foundered at sea 
a fortnight since, with almost three hundred 
passengers, of whom but a score escaped, is an- 
other of the terrible wagpings which seem to 
pass almost unheeded. 0 voyage has become 
so perilous as the Southern coast passage. And 
what is the reason? Why at this moment is 
there such untold sorrow im so many homes? 
There seems to be no doubt of the reason what- 
ever. Many ot the ships that sail for the South- 
ern ports are utterly unfit to go to sea. They 
are sent to sea also, when known to be unsea- 
worthy, and crowded steamers have been floated 
upon the Southern coaéé ‘passage only by the 
most strenuous exertiohis'; while those who of- 
ficially ‘knew the facts andthe dangers have 
heen for variogs reasons silent; 

The insecurity ot this particular steamer has 
been alleged by ®one who knowg,” and who 
ought to have known enough to-sign his name 
to his testimony. He seys: “‘Spealting gen- 
erally, every thing about her was tua loose con- 
dition ;” while James B 
Steam Firemen’s and 
writes to the Times that the 
manned by men who did not 
glish and who were unused to the’vea, and who 
were hired because they could be had upon bet- 
ter terms than proper seamen. And of how 
many other ships is not the same thing true! 

We-do not forget that, in the excitement of 
so great a disaster, it is very easy and very 
common to exaggerate defects and to believe in 
carelessness. Moreover, at this season there 
are furious durricanes before which the best 
4 and stanchest vessels may go down. But the 
knowledge of many of our readers will assure 
tlieth that nothing also is easier, and nothing 
more common, than the most culpable careless- 


ness in regard to steamers that carry an enor- 
uous crowd, and that the most frightful risks 
are often unnecessarily taken. Indeed it will 


their resolution, he cotiid succeed only by totally” 


Every patriotic and thoughtful man is natur-* 


pe found that most of the melancholy disasters 
at sea, recorded within a year or two past, have 
happened to ships of whose security there was 
great doubt, or of whose insecurity there was 
fall knowledge. ‘The Australian steamer that 
foundered some months since in the British 
Channel was notoriously unfit for sea-service. 
Tt is not easy to indicatearemedy. The only 
sure one is the conscience and knowledge of the 
owners orexaminers. But official examiners may 


sometimes be bribed, and owners are sometimes 


capable of bribing: It would be a true service 
to humanity if passengers who have known of 
any real danger, or who have even experienced 
actual discomfort, would report the facts to the 
papers upon their responsibility. For these 
great companies are virtual monopolies, and the 
only check which the public has upon them is 
patronage. But while nothing is said of the 


perils escaped, and when a great accident is put 


off upon ‘‘ Divine Providence,” instead of being 
charged where it belongs—to the avarice or 
carelessness of men—of course no sufficient 
remedy will be applied. Yet if every such Com- 
pany felt that the ship’s passengers were a body 
of witnesses who would give ample evidence, it 
would take the necessary care that the evidence 
should not be damning. 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET. 


Tue Treasury Department has at length pub- 
lished its official account of the public revenue 
and expenditure for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1866. From this it appears that the ex- 
penditures of that year were $518,347,337, 
of which $281,449,701—or more than half— 
were for the War Department, and $43,519,632 
for the Navy Department; while the gross rev- 
enue was $55§,039,195, of which $179,046,- 
630 were from customs, and $309,226,812 
from internal revenue. There was thus, on the 
business of the year, an excess of revenue over 
expenditure of $37,691,857. 3 

It need hardly be observed that though the 
war had ended before July, 1865, the year 


| 1865-66 must nevertheless be classed, financial- 


ly, among the years of the war. The war ex- 
penditures of the first quarter of that year, 
during which period three-fourths of the volun- 
teer army were paid off dad mustered out of 
ser ice, were almost, if not fully, as heavy as 
those of any corresponding period of the con- 
flict. They amounted to over $165,000,000, 
being at the rate of $660,000,000 per annum. 
From 1st October they declined rapidly. Dur- 
ing the two quarters beginning on 1st October, 
1865, and ending 31st March, 1866, they 
amounted to $104,000,000, and for the last 
quarter of the year ending Joth June last they 
were only $12,000,000. 

Were it not for the bill of last session equal- 
izing the bounties paid to volunteers, the army 
expenditures during tho current fiscal year 
would not probably exceed $40,000,000, or at 
most $45,000,000, The Navy expenditure 
will probably be brought within the compass of 
$25,000,000; say, at the outside, for both 
arms, $70,000,000 a year. For interest a sum 
of $125,000,000 will probably suffice; and for 
civil, foreign, and miscellaneous service, in- 
cluding pensions and Indians, $56,000,000. 
At this rate the aggregate public expenditure 
(exclusive of the money voted to the volunteers 
by last Congress) for the year 1866-67 will be 


as follows: 

25,000, 

Interest charge 000,000 

Civil, foreign, miscellaneous, pensions, etc. 56,000,000 
Tota) $251,000, 000 


On the other hand, the customs revenue last 
fiscal year was $179,046,630, Thus far the 
customs revenue this year shows a considerable 
increase ; and though it is not particularly safe 
to speculate upon the probable ‘course of our 
foreign trade, especially in the present condi- 
tion of the gold and exchange markets, the 

now is fair for a revenue in customs 
(gold) for the current fiscal year of not less 
than $190,968,000. ~The internal revenue 
may be ‘est&ated more nearly. During the 
first quarter of the fiscal year 1865-66 trade 
was in a depressed condition, owing to the 
heavy tall in gold and the general dislocation 
of commerce produced by the peace; hence the 
revenue from taxes was light. Thus far this 
year trade in all branches has been prosperous, 
and if no commercial revulsion occurs the 
chances are that it will continue so throughout 
the remainder of the: year. In this event it 
would be fair to estimate the product of the 
internal revenue tax at not less than $400,- 
000,000 as against $309,226,812 in 1865-66. 
The misccllaneous revenue of government, which 


| was lange in 1865-66, owing to heavy sales of 


government property and war material render- 
ed useless by the end of the war, will be less 
this year—possibly $40,000,000 as 


against 
$65,126,966 in 1865-66, At this rate the 


public revenue of the United States during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1867, would be as 
follows ; 


8 
Direct Tax and 2,600,000 
Total Revenne $632 ,600,000 
Deduct Expenditure as above .......+++. 261,000,000 


~ Estimated surplus... $38 1,600,000 


In other words, if these calculations be veri. 


ebtedness, 
cel so much of the principal of its debt after 
‘on the whole, 
any thing could be more remarkable 
this statement of incame and expenditure ~~ 


six per cent. bonds as it wants; and at home, 
due paymen 

of which are pledged the entire iene of 
this great country, with an income more than 
double its expenditure, will only purchase sev- 
enty-five cents of coin. A merchant who could 
show as large an excess of income over expend- 
iture as the country shows would think him- 
self outraged if his paper did not sell readily at 
5 @ 6 per cent. interest—assuming that his 
character were good, and his record clean. Why 
is it otherwise with the National credit ? 

Something must be allowed for past misman- 
agement of the public finances. The throwing 
away of thirty odd millions of coin in May last 
transferred the contfol of the gold market from 
the Government to the Gold-Room, and even 
at this day enables the unscrupulous operators 
of that locality to corner the market, and force 
up the premium. Yet so little wisdom do peo- 
ple learn by experience that even now the 7rib- 
une keeps, from day to day, hounding on Mr. 
M‘CouttLocn to repeat the blunder of May, and 
sell the reserve upon which rest our only hopes 
of a resumption of specie payments. 

Nor is the record of the Government entirely 
clean. A large proportion of the current legal- 
tender notes'bear on their back the covenant 
that they are exchangeable for Five-Twenty 
six per cent, bonds. Many holders have ap- 
plied to the Department for such bonds. They 
have been told that the Department can not 
fulfill its bargain for want of appropriate legisla- 
tion. This is quite sufficient to account for 
some depreciation of the public credit. Onr 
securities will never command the price to which 
our revenues and our resources entitle them so 
long as the slightest taint of repudiation adheres 
to the administration of the public finances. 

For the rest, we must have patience. Our 
vast capacity to bear taxation is comparatively 
a new discovery. Only a couple of years ago, 
sound and Joyal men doubted gravely whether 
the people would submit to be taxed an amount 
sufficient to meet the interest—to say no- 
thing of the principal of the public debt, and 
with the best wishes in the world for the pros- 
perity of the nation, dissuaded their friends 
from purchasing Five-Twenties at 45 in gold. 
Opinion has made a vast stride since then. Its 
financial effect follows, though at a slower pace. 
Our sweet friends of the London 7Zimes, who 
predicted that Amsterdam would be ruined by 
its purchases of Five-Twenty bonds @ 4o, al- 
most recommend the investment of British capi- 
tal in the same securities at 70. By-and-by, 
when the true financial status of this country is 
realized, they may seem cheap at 90. And as 
to the Gold-Room, it, too, may once more real- 
ize that riches have wings. Twice or thrice 
since its establishment has an unexpected turn 
in the market stripped the kings of that unclean 
realm of theirmoney. Let them beware of the 
Ides of November! Gold is scarce, the neces- 
sities of the merchants are pressing, and ‘‘the 
game is a sure one, if you have nerve,” so they 
say; but for all this we tell them: Beware of 
the Ides of November ! 


THE POPULAR JUDGMENT. 


Tue elections of this autumn are full of tri- 
umph for every man who honestly believes in 
the intelligence of the people. Indeed there is 
no hope, and of course no confidence, for any 
one who does not. A man like Mr. TucuRLow 
Weep, who never appreciated the force and 
value of the moral conviction which underlies 
popular action, is of course terror-stricken and 
utterly adrift at a time when the only sure 
reckoning is to be made by confiding in the 
good sense and justice of the people. He is 
therefore reduced to the ridiculous plight of fly- 
‘ing from the storm into the cave of the winds. 
He thinks there is danger ahead, and inconti- 
nently betakes himself to the society of those 
from whom the danger is now to be apprehend- 
ed, as it has always proceeded. Mr. WEED 
in the same breath complains of the appoint- 
ment of a Copperhead to office by the Presi- 
dent, and declares that he hopes a Copperhead 
may be elected to office by the people. — 
is the exact measure of the value of his judg- 
ment. 

But his hopes are being sadly disappointed. 
The elections show that there is no reaction, 
and that the whole weight and blandishment 
of the Executive nage are not powerful 
enough even to bend the line of loyal hearts, 
that beat still as they have beaten for six years, 
true to the Union and to liberty. ‘The plan of 
the Executive and Copperhead alliance has been 


to devote every energy to carrying certain Con- 
as to secure majority 


674 
| uve PA equa Tr cen 
| hausting war, it would be the fact that, in the 
| f200-0f this astounding display of resources, the 
Bo obligations of this same country are offered for 
% sule at a discount of 25 per cent. At 70@71 
ra per cent. Europe can purchase as many of ¢ 
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of the whole number in a full Congress by unit- 


_ {ng the Copperheads with the members elected 


in the Southern States. This plan has utterly 
failed. ‘The people have defeated it exactly as 
they defeated every rebel and Copperhead com- 
bination during the war, and exactly as they 
will defeat every other similar attempt. 

Questions of tariff and finance, however rad- 
ical and important, must, in the nature of things, 
yield to a question of the national existence. 
For nothing less than that is the exact central 
point of the present situation. Should the Pres- 
ident’s policy succeed, the national unity is a 
reopened question. Parties would continue 
grouped as they now are. On one side there 
would be the party of the old State-rights 
school, and on the other the Union party. ‘The 
difference between therh is not one of policy 
under the Government, but of the very natu 
of the Government itself. And while such 
party division exists no other is possible. 

It seems to us very necessary that all Union 
men should constantly bear this fact in mind. 
While the present situation continues, while 
part of the States are unrepresented, and the 
main question is upon what conditions they 
shall be admitted, all other debate is imperti- 
nent and disastrous, except as a discussion of 
expediency within the party. Ifa Union man 
who favors protection sees Congress inclining 
to free-trade, or a free-trade Unionist sees signs 
of a tariff, let him remember that though it may 
be an evil, and an evil sufficient to drive him 
in ordinary times from the party, yet now the 
alternative is support of the Union party or sur- 
render of the Government to the party which 
is still warm with the éffort to destroy it. 

The grand proof of the capacity of the peo- 
ple is, that they see this just as plainly as any 
man can state it. They have not gone astray 
in the mists of theories of trade, or upon any 
point of mere material expediency, but they 
have held steadily to the primeval principle of 
the national existence, It is this which binds 
their victorious columns together from Maine 
to Iowa. It is the voice of fidelity to this es- 
sential necessity which is heard ringing out of 
the mines of Pennsylvania and over the prairies 
of Indiana. When the national security is be- 
yond doubt—when the unrepresented States 
have returned under just conditions, and the 
ground is firnf beneath our feet, then we may 
turn to other issues, and other parties will arise 
upon secondary policies and expedients, 


SHEEP AND DEMAGOGUES. 


Tue Richmond Jimes has an easy explana- 
tion of the situation. It all comes from the 
fact that ‘‘ The masses of the Northern people 
do not think for themselves, They are led like 
sheep by their demagogues, and evil times hav- 
ing put bad men in office, the grooves of error 
into which they have slided are now difficult to 
leave.” It adds that the ‘* North has not had 
such a deluge as would cleanse all her gutters.” 
The South has apparently been equally unfor- 
tunate; some unclean gutters remain. 

Does the Zimes suppose that any sensible 
man will imagine that such stuff is written for 
people who think for themselves and who are 
not led like sheep by demagogues? If good 
sense and moderation are the necessities of the 
time is it sensible and moderate to say, as the 
Times does, that **Cimmerian darkness en- 
velops the intellect of that howling faction 
which will neither heed the voice of justice nor 
listen to the cry of suffering which comes up 
from this stricken land.” Of what does the 
Times complain? Of the unwillingness of a 
sensible nation to put a premium upon treason. 
In the view of the Times, not to reward States 
which have convulsed the country with bloody 
war by giving them twelve additional repre- 
sentatives for a population which those States 
themselves disfranchise, is to be enveloped in 
Cimmerian darkness and to be a howling fac- 
tion. 

The 7imes also alludes to the “‘ fell spirit and 
demoniac party which drenched the land in 
blood.” That is a truthful description of the 
spirit and the party which stole custom-houses, 
forts, and ships, and fired upon Fort Sumter; 
which hung, drowned, shot, and maimed Sonth- 
ern Union men, and tortured Northern Union 
men in prison pens. Is it because “‘the mass- 
es of the Northern people do not think for them- 
selves” that the Richmond Times imagines they 
will believe the Government of the United 
States to have been that ‘‘demoniac party?” 
Or is it because the masses of the Southern peo- 
ple are no¢ led like sheep by their demagogues 
that they swallow such chaff as food ? 

Once more the Richmond Times speaks of 
“‘that fierce tempest of blind hate and passion 
which, urged on by all the arch-fiends of Radi- 
ealism, is now sweeping the North from centre 
to cireumference.” What, again, is this tem- 
pest? It is the resolution of those whose hearts 
aud homes are bleeding, that the hand which 
smete them shall not be paid for its devilish 
work. This “blind hate” does not call for a 
werd or an act of vengeance; this ‘‘ passion” 
demands that the worst conceivable trea- 
son shall not be made honorable ; these ‘‘ arch- 
fiends of Radicalism” ask only that the States 
shall be equal in representation. 

are the ‘‘ grooves of erfor into which 


they have slided,” these unthinking masses of 
demagogue-led sheep, and they are now very 
‘difficult to leave.” Indeed, they are quite 
impossible. The Charleston News sees this 
clearly, 
says: 

** Disagreeable as the prospect may be, we are forced 
to conclude that, without any power in us to control 
the tide of events, we are drifting slowly back into 
the Union on the basis of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment, and that we will only cease to occupy our pres- 
ent anomalous position when we are represented in 
Congress by men who can take’Rhe test oath, and 
when our State offices are filled by men who have 
never violated an express oath of allegiance to the 
United States.” 


We trust the eyes of the Richmond Times 
may soon be opened likewise. 


Mr. STEWART’S TENEMENT 
HQUSES. 


Tue proposal of Mr. A. T. Stewart to give 
a million of dollars for the erection of good ten- 
ement houses, upon condition that proper ground 
shall be supplied, is a generous offer in which 
the whole public is interested. For so large a 
sum, judiciously expended, should be sufficient 
to establish the models of all such dwellings. 
There has been a great deal of attention de- 
voted to the model lodging-house, especially in 
London, and it is quite time that something 
were done in this country to furnish better 
houses to those who are able to pay only the 
smallest rents. The extortion practiced upon 
the poor by the owners of the horrible rookeries 
in which the poorest people of this, or of any 
great city, huddle is among the chief infamies 
of civilization. If half the zeal were given to 
the prevention of crime that is bestowed upon 
its punishment, the sum of human happiness 
would be infinitely increased, and every man’s 
taxes would be lessened. At least half our 
taxes go to correct consequences which a very 
little foresight would have avoided. 

Mr. Stewart's example in this matter is one 
which may be most profitably followed, It is 
one also which is not only most serviceable but 
most natural to this country. The system of 
our society is happily free from the necessities 
which exist wherever a family is to be ‘* found- 
ed” or maintained, and where, consequently, 
great hereditary estates are to be acquired and 
sustained, That is a sublime selfishness which 
is entirely uncongenial to our climate, When 
a rich American has built a fine house in town 
and country his whole establishment need not 
be wastefully expensive, even if it be profuse 
and splendid, for our scale is entirely different. 
Of course any man may toss money away; ‘ut 
the seat of an English nobleman, for instance, 
and his expenses are very different from those 
of the American merchant, The tendency here 
is, happily, not merely to the private enjoyment 
of great fortunes, but to the participation of 
their advantages with the public. The Vassar 
College, the Cooper Union, the Astor Library, 
the Cornell University, are illustrations which 
at once occur to every New Yorker, while other 
States have their own monuments of the same 
kind, 

We do not nnderstand that Mr. Stewart's 
intention is to erect a “* Poor-house,” or a place 
in which poor people are to be made paupers 
and treated as such, but that he designs health- 
ful-and pleasant dwellings at truly moderate 
but just rents, He does not offer a premium 
upon poverty; but he hopes to furnish pleasant, 
airy, and convenient lodgings at the samé price 
which is now paid for noisomeness, filth, dark- 
ness, disease, and death. Probably he knows 
quite as well as the rest of us that clean houses 
alone are not enough to make clean people ; but 
he doubtless is also fully aware that dirty and 
detestable houses do not make people clean, 
He’sees, also, we may infer, that a vital reform 
ofthe inhabitas of the slums must begin out- 
wardly in the material conditions, Sunday- 


‘school tracts, however excellent in themselves, 


are very pointless to a starving man; while the 
Christianity which begins by stimulating and 
helping those who are willing to help themselves 
in any way, at once proves itself to be a system 
of brotherly love. Good tenement houses in 
New York will be a model for all other cities, 
while the wise generosity that builds them will 
inspire similar designs every where. 


IMBECILE FURY. 


Tue National Intelligencer of Washington—a 
paper latterly known only by its abject servility 
to the President—says, with amusing falsity and 
fury, ‘They know that they are sworn to re- 
sist the restoration of the Union to the last ex- 
tremity and with every means of violence which 
they can invoke.” ‘The desperate fellows who 
are thus intent upon national destruction are 
those who do not think that rebellion ought to 
be rewarded, and who believe in those who have 
been true to the Union, rather than in those 
who have made war upon it for four years. 
They also hold that the people in Congress are 
the proper authority to settle the questions aris- 
ing from an armed effort to destroy the nation, 
and they Object to the admission of accused 
persons to the jury-box at their own trial. 
They also believe that the honor of the nation 
and its most solemn pledges are to be inviola- 


bly respected by the people; and they are now | quantity, A few bundred dollars will cover all the 


Having seen the election returns, it | 


engaged in ex the ballot-box their | 
judgment influences 
as the National Intelligencer, 


That delightful journal sees national safety 
only in the Conservative course of patriots like 
his Honor Mayor Monror, of New Orleans, and 
perceives vital fidelty to the Constitution and 
the Union only in Judge Rapuart Semmes, of 
the Probate Court of Mobile, or the Northern 
worthies who were sorry to hear that the Judge’s 
yacht, the Alabama, had come to grief two or 
three years ago. The people who have saved 
the Union are its only enemies, thinks the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. Those who by fire and blood 
and unimaginable tortures of Union soldiers 
strove to destroy it, are its proved friends. The 
nest of Copperheads that hissed and darted at 
every act of the Government during the war is 
the trie Union League; while those who elect- 
ed Lrxcotn and held up his arms are a disor- 
ganizing, incendiary crew, of which the delecta- 
ble National Intelligencer exclaims with anguish, 
** Anarchy is its opportunity ; cruelty is its pas- 
time; and falsehood its genius.” ‘The anarchy 
of the Union party was proved, probably, by 
saving the Government; its cruelty by not 
imitating the ‘* conservatism” of Andersonville; 
its falsehood by asserting the truth of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

It has been understood for some years that 
the National Intelligencer survived only by lib- 
eral alms; but what an enormous supply of 
Executive cold pieces must have been bestowed 
to produce such e Indicrous explosion of *‘ Co 
servative” gratitude, 


“AND, MOMMER! DRAW IT MILD!” 


Cart Scnvnrz took the liberty of observing 
that the freedmen universally celebrated the 
last Fourth of July while the late rebels did not. 
Therenpon the Fayetteville Observer, in Lincoln 
County, Kentucky, remarks: 

“Is that any of your business, you squach-headed, 
d, beer-swilling, garlic-eating, negro-ioviag, 
German convict? Whatdo you know about the South, 
or the Fourth ot July either? We.oved ow country, and 
always celebrated the anniversary of its independence 
in a becoming manner until it was overrun by severa) 
millions of foreign thieves and cut-throats lixe your- 
self, whore votes were bonght up by Northern dema 
gognes at a pint of lager beer each. 

The gentle Observer is, of course, a warm 
friend of conciliation” and ‘*magnanimity,” 
and has no patience with an “ unconstitutional 
Congress,” which suggests that rebellion shall 
not be rewarded with increased political power. 


VENTILATION AGAIN. 


Is a previous article we developed the principies 
of ventilation; but there are some practica: points 
in their application which we will now very briefly 
notice, 


Before conl was introdnced so extensively, and 
the open fire-place was in general use, there was or- 
divarily sufficient ventilation, at least among people 
in comfortable circumstances. The upward cur- 
rent in the chimney secured both that agitation of 
the air in the room which fs necessary to the diffu- 
sion of noxious gases, and that change of the air by 
which it is renewed from without, This supposes, 
however, sufficient inlets for the Introduction of 
fresh air. There was gencrally no difficu:ty about 
this as houses were formerly constructed—enough 
air would get in through crevices about the doors 
and windows, with the necessary occasional opening 
of the doors, to supply the want, But not so with 
tight joinings, and especially when there are double 
windows, making-an almost air-tight arrangement. 
Then there must be some special provision for the 
imtroduction of air from without, 

In heating rooms from a hot-nir furnace it is easy 
to effect proper ventilation. Here fresh air is con- 
stantly introduced, and in such a way as to agitate 
the air in the room, All that you need in addition, 
therefore, is sufficient outlets to afford a proper es- 
cape for the air, and thus secure continual change. 
An objection is sometimes made to this mode of 
warming, that the air is burned by the highly heat- 
ed iron of the furnaca, and therefore is not fresh air. 
But what is meant by burnedair? The gases which 
compose the air can not be changed in the least by 
the heated iron, unless it be the oxygen, and that 
only by oxydizing the iron, which can not be done 
to any appreciable extent, if at ali. Impurities in 
the air may be burned, and the products may or may 
not be deleterious; but we are supposing that the 
air which goes to the furnace to be heated is pure. 

If the furnace be a steam-heater, the apartments 
being warmed by reservoirs of steam, there is here 
no provision at all for ventilation, as there is in the 

furnace, and it must be secured by entire- 
ly independent expedients. These are very com- 
monly not adequately provided, semetimes wholly 
neglected, and it is probable that the great majority 
of houses heated by steam are nothing like as well 
ventilated as those which are heated by the com- 
mon furnace, 

In our arrangements tor ventilation it is import- 
ant to avoid having currents of cold air strike upon 
individuals, In ill-ventilated public rooms, where 
resort is had to temporary éxpedients, much harm is 
often done in this way, especially to ns who 
are in delicate health. It is not onr intention to 
discuss the various plans for ventilating rooms for 
public assemblies; but we would say that, in all cases, 
such permanent means of ventilation should be pre- 


to temporary expedients. It will cost something to 
do this, for the simple reason that, besides the ex- 
pense of apparatus it costs more to heat a suitable 


supply of tresh air than half or one-third of that 


vided that there,shall be no nggéssity for resorting | 


expense of apparatus for any church or hall. This 
expenditure should be considered, in every c ise, an 
| absolute necessity ; and it it can not be provi led for 
in any other way, it should be taken from th | orna- 


mentation of the building; for pleasing the eye is 


of smal] importance compared with the vital necee- 
sity of givéar the lungs their dpe supply of air. 
But this 2 <4 the common sentiment ; and 4 ny ofte 
who advocsies the securing of ventilation in the 
construction of a public building wili encoun jer op- 
position from the great mass of those who ire in- 
terested. The difficulties that he will mei t with 
are thus given by a clergyman, who succes led in 
having his church properly ventilated at an e :pense 
of only three hundred dollars; ‘‘ First, he wi | mect 
with indifference and opposition, and even ri licule, 
from the mass of those who are to be the ma it ben- 
efited. Secondly, not one architect in a b indred 
will render him the least assistance, Thirdly build- 
ers will be sure to regard the whole thing as | bum. 
bug, and if not closely watched will brick up his 
flues or floor over his tubes, or do some othi - care- 
less or malicious thipg which will frustrate all his 
plans.” 

If harm is done to the health from imperfi ct ven- 
tilation in ehurches and halls, much more is it so in 
ill-ventilated tactories and work-shops ; for I »re the 
effect is both prolonged and often repeated And 
to say nothing of humanitarian consicerati )ns, se- 
curing ventilation in a manufactory is a mi tter of 
economy to the owner. 
lack of supply of fresh air will there be a din in-zica 
of vigor in the workmen, and consequently : fui 
nution in the amount of work which they rill ac- 
complish. Their efficiency dep-ads ~# w ich oa 
their being well aired as on their heing wel! fed. 

Hf the balls as well as the rooms of a F ust 
warmed by a hot-air furnace, and there be. reedv. 
in leaving the doors of rooms open, there i no dif- 
ficulty in effecting due ventilatign by very simple 
means. The letting down of a window f om the 
too here and there will answer. But wh'n each 
room is warmed by itself more care is req jisite to 
guard against exposure to cold currents. Tk» small. 
er the room the greater is the difficulty. it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ventilate properly a sin li room 
heated bv a close stove; and therefure, ever among 
well-informed people, a great deal of air is | reathed 
over and over again in such rooms to the ‘ onstant 
deterioration of the health. If we rement der that 
sixty gallons of fresh air is the requisite st pply for 
one person hour, we caw beve came 4 pprecia- 
tion of the failure of this supply to pers ins whs 
spend day and night in small, close rooms, and tha 
consequent depressing influence to which t ie phys- 
ical system is subjécted. The effect is lik that of 
a slow general poison, breaking down th» health 
gradually but surely. Defective ventilat on is, in 
fact, one of the prominent causes of dises se, espe- 
cially in our cities, where there is 30 much :conomy 


to have enough good air. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGEN JE. 


THE ELECTIONS, 

Generar ority for Governor Pennsyl- 
vania is over 16,000, re was a falling: )f of the 
Union vote in Philadelphia, but this was ci unterbal- 
anced by other ions of the State. Ther is alsoa 

in of two Union Congressmen, Mr. Cake s icceeding 

trouse, and Mr. C e, Dawson. 

The Union mafority in Indiana is about 15, #9. The 


Congrenne delegation remains of the se me com- 
plexion as in the present Congress, 
‘ In Ohio the Union majority amounts to net ‘ly 50,000, 
e Co nal delegation remains esse: tially un 
changed. 
lowa goes all one way. She has not a sin ;le Demo- 
cratic Congressman, 


NEWS ITEMS, | 


Another city in Maine suffered severely tr 1m fire on 
October 9—the fifih in that State within t vo years. 
A fire broke out in Wiscasset, anil ragec for nine 
hours, hal‘ the bueiness porti nun of the 
place, and rendering forty families houseles , 

Letters from Port-an-Prince, dated Sept inber 1 
state that the arsenal, containing a large q \antity o 
gunpowder, took fire and exploded. The { re spread 
and destroyed the ter part of the town Several 
vessele were burned. The loss of Ife is r.ported as 
very heavy. . 

On the 15th October a fire broke ont In a mburb of 
Quebec, in the house of and destr from 
two to three thousand buildings, rendering homeiese 
upward of eighteen thousand people. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Tre Napoieon left for Biarritz cn the 20th 
of September, The state o. his health, oniing to 
all accounts, is such as to excite alarm. At Biarritz, 
which is on the the Empress Eugenle 

as a chateau, and is staying there with the Princ: Im- 

rial, At Biarritz Count Bismarck met the Emperor 
spentiy after the arrival of the iatter. The Roman 
> og on is that which now —— most heavily upon 
the Emperor’s attention. e Emperor's late mani- 
festo promises to withdraw the Freneh troops, but aso 

ledges the honor of France to the protection o. the 
But some of his Venerals have mntimated that 
the security but the defense of the Pope’s 
is to be maintained. The Popes person is 
h in any event, Dut a mercenary 
whom Marshaj Randon intrusts 


not or 
authori 


proceed with cautio 
of success by apy violent outbreak. sf the Emperor 
keeps his word, it will not be long before the Pope's 
sovereignty will be limated by the walls of the Vatican 
and St. Peter's. As to the soldiers offered By ihe Queen 
of Spain for the Pope’s protection, they never be 
allowed on Ital‘ a soil. 

The Cretan insurrection appears to be confined to 
that island. We hear nothing further of the ey 
of revolutionary movements on the Turkish main land. 
Epirus and Thessaly are free from disturbance. .Tur- 
key will be able to throw continually fresh troops into 
Crete as they may be needed, and the Greeks will be 
compelled to flee to the mountains of leave the island. 
This latter course many are taking, and no less than 


42.900 of the Turkish ave quitted their 
or 


homes in the interior and fled refuge to the ci 


of Candia, If this continues the wealth and labor 
the country will be scared away from the scenes of 
outrage and bloodshed that may take place, and the 
passions of the savage combatants wil. have free scope 
over the solitude they have made. It is possible that 
foreign interference may seem, in this state of affairs, 
to be advisable in the interests of humanity. 
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Just so far as th re is a | 


as to room, even among people that can w Il afford 
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the functions heretofore performed by Freuch troops) 
° will scarcely suffice to upho.d the Papal authority 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Octonen 27, 1866. 


The Chaplain was evidently amused. He 
said, however, that he was very glad to be 


*BABY. HAS DROPPED ASLEEP.” 


Sow Franky, boxy, ‘tis time for bed: eo kindly received. Then, having by this 
Put up those books, I pray: ' iiiue distributed all his tracts and papers, 
\.d Katy. dear. those tovs of vour- turned to depart, gently declining an 
Must all be cleared awary. invitation from the mate to step into the 
Mie ¢] k struck six some time age, lower hold and see the ** ile (oil). , 
“onndine through all the room "4 An hour later I was ashore. Having a 
fw reals to spend [ entered a shop kept 
And gives us seven, vou know. ‘ : | 
bv a Chinaman to purchase a straw-hat. 
While trying ene on I heard a plaintive 


voice outside of the store, and turning saw 
an old Kanaka—a pitiful-looking object, 
who scemed to have lost the use ef both 


He says there is no place to him 


so sweet as this his home: 


Sy street that he wan never carc— 
legs—clincing to the sleeve of a gentleman 
Elsewhere fur jov to roam. 
whom I recocnized as a well-known and 
SO us make it nice and verv benevolent missionarv.” 
Pit he may not-complain, | The native was begging tora few cenis:; 
Gat tecl it eer his guiding-star | he declare that he had not eaten any thing 


for Ve ral except a piece of a Wit- 
ter-melon, thrown to him by a sailor. 


Through ell the dark and rain. 


To any surprise Hie mission uy. turning 
she’s been as good as gold all day: gaged himself from his clutches and hur- 
I want her sv to keep ried off. 
(nt with your beots, and say vour pravers; * That is very strange,” I said, turning 
‘You must be ready quite to the shop-keeper; and I put down the 
To xo/to bed when father come-. hat, remarking that I had cencluded tv 
And vou. have said ore rive mv reals to the beggar. 
: The Chinaman could not speak a word 


of English. He posted himself between 


NOTES FROM A SEA JOURNATL, | me and the by however, and miotione:| 
ER ST ARBUCK me back, rattling oft at the same time nm 
| whole vellev of words in his own tongue, 

ix the year 15— our ship, the S@. .t/ben:, an- | which I ctuld not understand. I pushed 


chored off Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. | past him and gave my reals to the beggar, 
The vessels in the harbor were mostly whalers: | who thanked me with tears in his eves, aft- 
but there was a large merchantman anchorel to | er which he dracged himself toward a bake- 


and about fifty fathoms ahead Jay | shop not tur distant 


windward of us; . 
the Russian frigate Diona of fifty guns. Bencath Feeling v-ry glad that I had found an op- 
me, oniour decks, the men were at work, hoisting | portunity to relieve the sufferings of a fel- 


low-crezic re, returned to the ship. 

Farly the wext morning, while seated in 
the st-cra_ec. ] heard on deck such cries as 
are seid: m heard in port. 

‘* There it is!” screamed a number of 


water-casks from the hold, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Gilbs. the first mate, who, to the amuse- 
nent of some of the Russian officers leaning over 
the quarter-rail of their vessel, was constantly break- 
in’ one of the ten comman ments in a manner pe- 
cvliarly hi Suddenly he paused and colored | voices—‘* there Llows!—off there toward 
with confusion as a tall, thin, benevolent-leokin the reef—a bi- | !ackfish !” 
Glad gentleman. who had come off in a shore béat, I rushed on deck. and glancing to lee- 
tepped aboard, and, tonching him on the shoulder, | ward saw, sure enough, the well-known 
offered him a tract. The visitor was immediately | spout. It was seen, I believe, almost at the 
recognized as the Rev. S. C. Damon, Seaman’s | same instant, by every man on the decks of 
Chaplain, and editor of a Honolulu paper. His | the whole fleet; for a simultaneous shout, 
timely arrival was hailed with pleasure by the per- | that seemed to pierce the very caverns of 
uted workmen, to each of whom he presented a | the clouds overhead, now was heard, fol- 
traet and a copy of his interesting little paper, Te | lowed by clamorous orders to “ clear away 
Find. Soon the first officer, who had dodged into | the boats there !”—to ‘ hurry up that line” 
the cabin, reappeared. dressed in shining broad- | —to “ get those harpoons ready,” etc. etc. 
cloth.- Ile seemed to think that the splendor of his In a few minutes the waters of the har- 
attire would atone for his late violent behavior: he | bor were dotted with hundreds of boats, 
their crews with rolled up sleeves and 


“trutted rather than walked toward the “divine,” 

and grasping his hand, pompously remarked that | strained eyeballs, pulling like madmen to- 

‘* be was no in a fit condition to welcome his visitor | ward that single spout. Poor blackfish !— 

to the sbip in the absence of the captain. who was | it had certainly ventured upon dangerous 
*: of voices was terrific ; 


~ 
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while each officer, anxious for the honor 
of being the first to yrike the fish, encour- 
aced his crew with all the power of his 
lungs: the rigzing of the merchant ships 
and the frigate swarmed with spectators, 
who laughed, clapped their hands, and ap- 
plauded. I belonged to the Jarboard bear, 
which, on this occasion, contained the best 
oarsmen in the fleet, as was soon proved by 
our leaving our competitors many fathoms 
behind us. 

On we flew, and presently I heard the 
mate order our harpooner, Tom Chimes, to 
stand up.”’ 

A moment later we peaked our cars, 
when the voice of the first officer, shriek- 
ing the well-known ordér, **Give it to 
him!” pierced our ears. Whiz went the 
iron from Tom's hand, and, turning, we wer+ 
sorry to discover that he had missed. 

Breeching its full length out of water. 
the frightened fish now bounded like a shot 
over the surf that sweeps, booming, across 
the reef at this point to a great height. 

To stem the careering wall of waterina 
whale-boat was out of the question . so the 
whole fleet of boats now became nearly sta- 
tionary, their crews and officers uttering 
yells and groans of disappointment. 

Suddenly, however, all eyes were rivet- 
ed upon a canoe, which, worked by a sin- 
gle native, was rapidly approaching the 
reef. In the bow stood another Kanaka, 
armed with a well-sharpened harpoon of 
great length and calibre. As the light ves- 
sel shot past us I was astonished to recog- 
nize in this man the old beggar to whom 
I had given my reals! 

I pointed him out to Tom Chimes, and 
told my story in a few words. ‘You've 
been imposed upon,” said he; ** that chap 
is an old Kanaka who is worth his thou- 
sands, earned by whaling in different ves- 
sels asharpooner. Oflate vears he’s grown 
lazy and taken to begging for a living. 
pretending to those who don’t know him 
that he has lost the use of hislegs. Now, 
however, as there’s a chance for him to 


make something in an easy wav—for he’s’ 


one of the best at an iron that was ever 
known—he’s grown smart again 

Fven as mv shipmate spoke, the canoe, 
skillfully worked by the man at the pad- 
dle, was borne forward over the reef with 
terrific velocity on the crest of a sea that 
rose to a height not less than thirty feet ! 

This maneeuvre is often practiced by the 
natives of Oahu, and is performed with a 
skill that usually enables them to clear the 


recf without shipping a drop of water into’ 
|} to remember what vou have said about the Nev 


their frail vessels. Very soon we per- 
ceived that the Kanaka was fast to the 
blackfish. He had contrived to strike that 
tender part of its body which by whale- 


men is termed the “life spot.” he creatur 
up near the beach, spouting blood, and died in a ; 
minutes, 

Subsequently the Kanaka sold his prize to 
whaling captain in the harbor for fifty dollars, 
which, I believe, he continued his occupation «: 
street begging, until he wasarrested and locked :, 
in the calaboose. 

‘When released hg shipped in a vessel bound to 
the United States. I do not know whether he i: 
now living or dead: there are few old whalem< 
however, who have not heard of ** Kanaka Jip” 
once the best harpooner that ever hurled an ;: 
from a boat's Low. 


ORANGE-PEEL ; 
OR, A NEW-TESTAMENT LAW. 


** Esa,” said a faithful nurse, ** don't throw t!. 2° 
orange-peel on the flags, and thereby break a New- 
Testament law.” ; 

‘*What! is there a law in the New Testament 
about orange-peel 

Thou shalt lore thy neighbor as  ¥ 
would not like anv one to throw you down, or cause 
you to stumble, and perhaps injure a limb for life. 
Do not, then, endanger the life or limb of another. 
Many have been lamed for life by people throwing. 
as you have done. pieces of orange-peel on the flags. 
Some time ago a porter in New York was carrving 
a heavy bag on his back, when he stepped on a piece 
of orange-peel which a bov had carelessly thrown 
on the flags, and that fall caused his death. Wheu: 
his poor wife and children arrived at the ho= tal 
he wasagcorpse! I could tell vou of several cases 
of persons who are cripples for life through fulls | 
orange-peel. If, therefore, vou would love + 
neighbor as yourself never throw orange-pec! on 
the flags.” 


for so kindly reprovine 
will strive net. 


* 


of a very thoughtless habit. 


yon, nurse, 


festament law, but will also throw off trom 
flags any pieces of orange-peel that P may left 


| there by cthers.” 


— 


ORANGE-PEEL. 
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THE “GEORGE CROMWELL” PICKING UP THE CREW OF THE SCHOONER “MINNERAIIA,” Ocrosik 4, 10. 
[Sxercurp ny W. D. Hemrsreap, Porser or THe “GrorGe 


THREE SHIPWRECKS. 


Wi ilustrate on this page three shipwrecks— 
those of the Deniel Webster, the Minnehaha, and the 
Evening Star, occurring during the recent disastrous 
gales off the Atlantic coast. The Duniel Webster 
and the Minnehaha were so fortunate as to prove 
shipwrecks fatal only to the vessels, while the 


Siar foundered and went down with nearly all 
of her passengers. 

The Daniel Webster (Captain J, BoLGER), a side- 
wheel steamship of 1059 tons, was owned by Cap- 
tain GeorcE S. WRIGHT. “Sle was used as a trans- 
port during the war, but has since plied as a regular 
trader between New York and Mobile. She started 
on her last trip for Mobile September 27, with a 


SINKING OF TILE ‘EVENING STAR,” Octoser 3, 185°. 


crew numbering 25, and 18 passengers. On the 20th 
sbe encountered strong gales, with a heavy sea afid 
rain. The gale increased, and on the evening of 
October 2 there came on a heavy storm with a 
tremendous sea, the vessel laboring heavily and 
shipping large quantities of water. Before the 
morning of the 3d the gale had become a hurrfcane, 
and the ship hove to. The guard and wheel-house 


| | 
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were broken up at 4 p.m. on the 3d, and the vez:c! 
the appearance of awreck, That night a hes 

sea stove in the forecastle hateh, and every sea th 

caine on beard went below and the ship tilled rapi'! 
ly, water putting out the fires.* The pun) 
now gave out, and all hands, including the passe. 
gers, went to bailing water. The vessel was soon 
at the mercy of the elements and sinking. At : 


SINKING OF TUE ‘“‘DANIEL WEBSTER,” AND SAVING OF THE PASSENGERS AND-CREW BY THE “GEORGE CROMWELL,” Ocroner 3, 1866.—[SxercneD py W. Dv 
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a.m. on the 4th the George Cromwell (Captain 
hore in sight. The boats were launched and the 
passengera, with the greater portion of the crew, 
were transferred to the George Cromrell, At 10.35 
a.m. the Daniel Webster sank, stern foremost. She 
was an old vessel, and believed by some to be un- 
worthy. 

Minnehaha, of Baltimore, sailed 
from Savannah for Richmond September 29. On 
the 30th, about 80 miles east from Charleston, she 
encountered a gale which soon increased to a hur- 
ricane with a tremendous sea. The vessel sprang 
aleak. and all hands applied themselves to the 
pumps. On the 4th of October the crew, number- 
ing five persons, were saved by the George Cromuicell 
from a disastrous death by shipwreck. 

But the Evening Star had no saving George Crom- 
well near her when she went down, October 3, in a 
hurricane. The Evening Star was considered 8 
good vessel, and was built in this city at a cost 
of $500,000. She was one of the celebrated Star 
Line of steamships, plying between New York and 
New Orleans. She was under the charge of WILL- 
1AM Kapp, an officer of acknowledged ability and 
experience. She encountered a severe gale on the 
24, when 180 miles east of Tybee Island. After 
weathering the storm for seventeen hours she found- 
ered at 6 a.m. on the 3d, with 270 souls on board. 
Only twenty-three persons are known to have been 
caved. All of che women but two seem to have been 
lost. The captain was drowned. There were on 

ré nearly hundred young women of the demi- 

le, a New Orleans opera troupe, comprising 59 

svagers who had been engaged in Paris, and a circus 
company numbering about 30 persons. | 

It appears that the ship went down, boats and 
all. Buia few of the crew and two or three of the 
passengers were fortunate enough to lay hold on the 
life-boats when they came to the surface. Purser 
F. S. Auirs and nine others were two days out on 
te open sea without food or water, when they were 
picked up by the Fleetwing, bound for Southampton, 
Fngland. Ou the 6th they were transferred to the 
J. &. Waving. The Morning Star picked up three 
of the crew and four passengers, two of whom were 
women. The third mate, three sailors, and a pas- 
tenger, FRANK GARRARD, of Brooklyn, New York, 
succeeded in reaching Fernandina, Florida, October 7. 


COUSIN JANE. 


VWorex my little cousin, Jane Lumley, came to 
me one morning, and said in her blushing way: 
‘‘Cousin William, Mr. Forbes has proposed to me, 
and I have accepted him,” I felt that I must be a 
very old consin indeed, a very safe cousin as girls 
would say, or she would never have chosen me for 
aconfidant. 

I was pleased, and I was sorry, to hear the tid- 
ings. I was pleased, because it was a very- good 
offer; and I was sorry, because Mr. Forbes would 
take Jane away—selfish animal !—and though I had 
never cared to marry her myself, I thought it a hard 
case to see her marry another. However, as pleas- 
ure had come first, so it was the predominant feel- 
ing, and I shook hands with Jane, and congratu- 
lated her on her good fortune. For it was decided- 
ly good fortune. Mr. Forbes, though a widower, 
was not thirty; he was good-looking and accom- 
plished; he was well off too, and had a charming 
home within a convenient disfance of London; in 
short, he was a most eligible husband for Jane, who 
had not a farthing of ber own, and who owed the 
very clothes she wore to my father’s kindness. Not 
that he thonght it much kindness, dear old boy! 
Jane was his pet, and I feel pretty sure that he con- 
sidered Mr. Forbes a very fortunate man in having 
e-cured her Of course, I thought se too, for I 
knew Jane’svalue. Still Mr. Forbes's offer puzzled 
me. 

Jane had come with her little story to me in the 
garden: we were alone in one of the green arbors. 
She stood in the shade, bareheaded, modest, with a 
happy blush on her cheek, and a soft dewy light in 
her brown eves. J had never seen hér look half so 
well in her whole life at she looked then—and, shall 
IT sav it ?—Jane did not look at all pretty! No, not 
at all. No one, ind-ed, conld call Jane ugly or 
even plain; Lut ther> was an absence of beauty in 

her face, which was the more remarkable that pretty 
cirls abounded in ect county. She had a nice fig- 
ure, a graceful carriage. a pleasant voice, and a 
happy look; that ehe had, an’ fiomore. She was 
also a sensible girl, cl -ver, well-bred, end amiable, 
thouch dreadfully shy with strangers; but how 
could Mr. Forbes know any thing of Jane save her 
shyness? He had not seen her-more than a dozen 
times in all, and Jane was so quiet. that he must be 
a very penetrating and far-seeing man indeed if he 
had discovered her merits during those brief inter- 
views. I ventured on expressing some surprise. 
‘* How sly vou both have been, Jenny,” I said. 

‘No, William, not at all sly, I assure you,” she 
replied, gravely. ‘I had no idea Mr, Forbes 
thought of such a thing till he mentioned it the 
other duy.” 

“Then you did not say ‘ yes’ at once, Jenny ?” 

‘* How could 1? I was so confused that I should 


_ nat even have asked for time to think over it, if he 


had not made the suggestion.” 

It was very plain that Jane was not in love; but 
then how odd if he were' I had seen them together 
the dav before this, and Mr. Forbes, for a young 
man, was a cool lover, to say the least of it. De- 
spite her inexperience in such matters, Jane felt 
<ome surprise too, and she expressed it with a mix- 
ture of sanciness and simplicity which she often dis- 
played with me, but which she had certainly never 
showed to Mr. Forbes. 

J was alone with her on the evening before the 
wedding-day. We sat in the parlor, by one of the 
open windows, and we looked out at the garden. I 
could not help thinking.that this garden would seem 
very dull and lonely when my little cousin Jenny 


‘was gone. No more should I hear her gavlvy carol- ' 


ing in the morning, as she ran down the allevs, 
light and blithe as a bird on the wing. No more 
would I see her reading in ove of the arbors as iu- 


tent as a young Muse. No more would the waving 
of hcr muslin dress or the pattering of her little feet 
on the gravel give me pleasant thoughts of youth 
and girlhood. She was going off to Paris with that 
cold Mr. Forbes, and after their honey-moon trip he 
would ce her to his house and keep her there for- 
ever. ‘These were dismal thoughts; so, with a 
groan, I said: 

‘“‘ You are going away to-morrow, Jane?” 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered, in a low voice. ‘Do you 
know, I can scarcely believe it cousin William.” 


‘‘ Nonsense,” I said, a little crossly. ‘* You like 
it. fa no doubt you ars desperately in love 
with Mr. Forbes by this time.” 


‘¢ No, I am not,” she replied, with one of her lit- 
tle solemn ways; ‘‘it is very odd, but Iam not in 
love with Mr. Forbes, in spite of all his devotion to 
me.” 

Mr. Forbes’s settlements had been very liberal 
indeed, but other devotion I had not seen. 

‘‘It is very Wrong,” continued poor Jenny, ina 
tone of keen remorse; “ but it is no fault of mine, 
you know. Nevertheless, I spoke to Mr. Forbes 
about it the other day.” 


tled at this unnecessary piece of candor. 

“Yes; and he said it did not matter, that we 
should be very happy together, and that I would be, 
he knew, a good mother to his little boy.” 

I don’t exactly know what reply I gave little 
Jane; I dare say.some truism about the non-neces- 
sity of ardent love on her part, for she said, in her 
scrious wav: 

“So I think, cousin William ; besides, you know, 
feeling that deficiency, I must, of course, make it 
up by being ever so much better than I might have 
been if I had returned all Mr. Forbes’s feelings.” 

But she sighed ; perhaps the prospect of being so 
very good seemed a little austere to my young 
cousin. Aunt Mary came in and put an end to the 
conversation. I went out to smoke a cigar, and 
did not see Jane till the next 
A pleasant blushing bride my cousin looked, al- 
most pretty and quite happy. Mr. Forbes was, as 
usual, very handsome; a little pale, perhaps, bat I 
am bound to say that he went through the 
marriage ceremony with manly fortitude. When it 
was over he seemed to have cast a weight of care 
away, and accepted our congratulations and good 
wishes with something like a happy smile. The 
wedding-breakfast was late, and I did not see much 
of him before we all sat down; but, when we did 
so, I thought Mr. Forbes looked a very excitable 

i ,.and that even quiet little Jane had 
very fitful spirits for a bride. I drew no conclu- 
sions until Jane entered the library, where I stood 
alone, to bid me good-by. We had spent many 
pleasant hours in that library, and I did not wonder 
that Jane showed some emotion on finding me there. 
But when she came up to me, and, instead of taking 
my hand, threw her arms around my neck and laid 
her cold cheek to mine, and burst into sobs and 
tears, I felt a wonder.verging on alarm. 

‘* Jane, my dear girl, my darling, what ails you?” 
I said, anxiously. 

‘“‘Tam going away,” she sobbed; ‘‘ oh, cousin 
William, I am going away !” 

She would say ne more, She was going away, 
but surely she had known that all along; and surely 
it. was not to go and leave us that could put her in 
such a state of despair as this. I could get no ex- 
planation from her. There was no time. The car- 
riage was waiting; they were looking for her. 

‘‘T am coming, I am coming!” she cried, darting 
from me, and speaking in a light-hearted voice. I 
followed her out. Mr. Forbes handed her into the 
carriage, stepped in after her, and my little cousin 
Jane, now Mrs. Forbes, was gone forever from 
among us. 

Jane had not been long married when my father 
died. Aunt Mary was ordered to the sonth of 
France, and I remained alone with the housekeeper, 
These were dreary days. I wished now J had pro- 

to Jane and married her ;, I fancied we should 
have made a happier couple than Mr. and Mrs. 
Forbes. She wrote now and then; she never com- 
plained, but she never once said, ‘*I am happy.” 
She praised Mr. Forbes and his honee, and spoke of 
her position and her comforts—of herself, never. 
The theme that most frequently recurred in her let- 
ters was Arthur, Mr. Forbes’s little boy. She re- 
cored his sayings and doings with evident fondness, 
and I began to think that a young bride whose mind 
was £0 much engrossed by her husband's child could 
not be a very happvone. had received a general 
invitation to Mr. Forbes's house, and though Jane 
did not once remind me of it, I resolved to visit the 
Elms. It would be a change; besides, I wanted to 
see why Jane was not happy. I am bound to say 
that, though my visit was unexpected, Mr. Forbes 
received me very cordially. 

“Jane will be delighted to see you,” he said; 
“she is out with my little boy.” 

Jane came in presently with a sickly, peevish- 
looking little fellow—the wonderful Arthur, about 
whom she had had so much to write. She colored 
on secing me, but delight in her face Isawnot. If 
I could have believed it of Jane I should have thought 
she was sorry I had come. She stammered a wel- 
come, however; but, as I soon perceived, shunned 
every opportunity of remaining alone with me. 
Once I caught her on the staircase. 

** Well, Jane, are you happy?” I wh ; 

** Oh, quite happy,” she replied, airily. ‘Is not 
the Elms a charming place?” And she made her 


escape. 

Yes, the Elms was a charming place; a brown 
old house, spacious and convenient, with a gay flow- 
er-garden around it, and beyond this a region of an- 
cient elm-trees scattered on a grassy slope. Truly 
the mistress of this pleasant abode and well-ordered 
household, the wife of that handsome, agreeable 

n, ought to bave been a happy woman; 
but she was not. I saw it at once. Jane had 
grown thin and pale, and looked sad and careworn. 
Nor did Mr. Forbes look a happy man. I did not 
like the rigid lines which a few months had made 
in |his handsome face. He was very kind to his 


| wife, and strictly polite; but of fondness, of love, 
| 


| 


‘‘Did you, though?” I exclaimed, rather star- 


of tenderness, I saw no sign. He kept these for 
his child, who was certainly one of the most ill- 
tempered little three-year-old wretches I had ever 
seen, Yet Jane seemed to rival her husband in 
doting affection for that little monkey, who began 
our acquaintance by making faces at me, and fol- 
lowed it up by biting my leg before dinner. “He 


I thought I was the sufferer in this particular 
instance, but I bore the pain—I have the mark to 
this day—with that heroism which politeness alone 
can inspire. I did not intend paying Mr. Forbes 
and his wife a long visit; but our intentions have 
little power overthe course of events. That same 
evening I took a walk with Mr. Forbes, stumbled 
over the root of a tree, and sprained my ankle: It 
was very provoking. My sprain was one of the 
worst; the doctor who was called inordered rest 


; be 
was cordial, he was kind, he was hospitable: and 
my little Jane, on seeing me in severe pain, became 
once more my dear little Jane of old times. She 
was a good deal with me—I mean alone with me. 
Her husband had business in London, and went 
there daily ; and while I lay stretched on a sofa in 
the parlor, Jane sat and worked and watched Ar- 
thur and his maid out in the garden. 

“Jane,” I said to her one day, after biding 

Jane became crimson, and I saw her little fingers 
tremble as she vainly tried to thread her needle. 

**]—I am very happy,” she stammered. 

“No, Jane, you are not; neither is Mr. Forbes. 
I do not want to meddle between you; but yet, 
Jane, if a word of sound, sensible advice from 
cousin William would help to set matters right, 
why not give yourself the chance, and him the 
es word?” Her color came and 
went; work dropped on her she clasped 
her hands and said : Dé: 

“Oh! if you could—if you could tell me some- 

vise me, I mean. Oh! cousin William, 
if you could make my husband like me!” 
“T always this,” I replied, rather rue- 
fully; *‘ buat, child; I must know why he married 
you. Do you know?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, in a very peculiar tone; 
** and that is just the mischief. If I had known no- 
thing, all might have been well.” 

This was very mysterious. It took me some 
time and trouble to make Jenny more explicit; at 
length she told me all. 

**When we were really married,” began, 
-**and I came home his wife, and looked at him and 
felt proud of him, I was happy... Oh! so happy. 
Perhaps you remember that, even before changing 
my dress, I went down the garden. I had a foolish 
fancy to gather some of my favorite flowers and 
take them with me. I thought to be alone there; 
but some one had given Mr. Forbes a letter on our 
coming in, and he had gone to the garden to read it. 
I saw him in the summer-houee, sitting in your 
chair, his head flung on the table, his arms clasped 
above it; and I heard him groaning as if he were 
in great agony. I turned cold and trembled. I 
knew it was no physical pang that wrung those 
moans from him. The letter he had been reading 
was on the ground by him. I picked it up and 
stood with it in my band, looking at him. He liad 
not heard, and he did not heed me. I looked just 
at the first words; and when I had read them, I 
could not leave off till I had finished the whole let- 
ter. God help me! It was a love-letter, written 
to my husband by one who had been compelled to 
betray him ; but who, at the eleventh hour, repent- 
ed her error and asked to be forgiven! She wrote 
full of hope and fondness. She had euffered so 
much that he could not, she said, be long angry 
with his own Annie! Yes, she called herself his 
own. I was his wife; I had not been an hour 
married ; I still wore my white dress, my veil, and 
my orange-wreath, and another woman wrote thus 
to my husband! He now roused himself and saw 
me. I still held the letter in my hand,and my 
face, no doubt, told him that I had read it; for he 
took it from me and walked away—both without a 
word. I wondered how he felt. Was he sorry the 
letter had not come sooner? Would he have given 
me up even at the foot of the altar? I know bet- 
ter now—I know Mr. Forbes could not be dishon- 
orable; but then my mind was not my own. One 
thing, however, was clear. He did not love me. 
He had wished to marry me in order to punish the 
ingrate, and to hurry our marriage in order to fore- 
stall hers, and show her how tittle he felt her faith- 
lessness. He had taken me, poor, plain, and un- 
attractive, that I might owe him much, and he, 
the rich, handsome gentleman, owe me very little. 
‘That was it, and, cousin William, it was very bitter. 
’ “You know now why we are not, and can not 
be, happy. It is because I read that letter. I am 
like Psyche, and, like ber, I pay for my error. If 
I had remained ignorant I should have been con- 


As he is in your presence, so he is in private—a 
perfect gentleman. I, who meant to be so good, so 
devoted, so dutiful even, never find a word to 

to my husband. 
that is all. I am coldasa 
I feel it, I know it, and I can help 
Annie is ever between us, and she freezes 
have never seen her; I do not w 

what she is like; but sometimes I lie awake at 
night and think, ‘If he were to find me dead to- 
morrow, would he be very sorry; he could marry 
his Annie?’” 


‘*Yes, that is it,” she said at length, looki 
and turning pale again. ‘I like him—I whe od 


when we married—I who meant to 

get that liking. I like him. He ‘aoe mag it, 
he never will see it; but if he should I shall be the 
most wretched of women. It is the thought of my 
indifference that reconciles him to his lot; if he 
knew the truth be would find it unendurable,” 
me know that?” I asked, much star. 


**T can not tell you, but I know it. I nearly be. 
trayed myself once, and I can not forget : 
uneasiness and alarm.” 

Jane, you slander your husband.” 

Noy" ahe replied, quietly ‘and you matt not 
misu meand wrong him. | am quiet, you 
know; well,-I ‘believe that Mr. Forbes took me 
partly for that. ‘ Here is a girl who will expect 
no devotion, no no nonsense,’ he thonght, 
‘nothing, at-least, that I can not give her.’ Sup- 
pose he finds oat that I am not the woman he 
thought me, and that when I married I did expect 
to love and to be loved, will it not be misery to him 
to try and fulfill bis part of the compact ?” 

Alas! that was true, and because it was true | 
heaved a deep sigh. At that moment the parlor- 
door opened and Arthur came in. At once he crept 
up to his young step-mother. She took him on her 
knee, and twining his arms around her neck he 
nestled on her bosom, and thence looked at me with 
a pale, pitiful little face that made me forgive him 
all his sins. 

**Jane,¥ I said, and I am not ashamed to add 
that my eyes were dim—‘ there is your hope and 
your link with the father.” 

Jane shook her head rather sadly. 

‘No link,” she replied, ‘‘ but, if possible, a cause 
of further division. When I came and found this 
poor sickly thing my heart yearned toward it, per- 
haps because it suffered like myself; perhaps,” she 
added, with a faint blush, “‘ because it was his. I 
called it, and it came. I caressed it, and it fell 
asleep in my arms, When it was sick I tended it; 
when it was peevish and fretful through pain I bore 
with it; and thus, I suppose, it loved me. But, 
you see, it loves me too much. One who ought to 
be first is second now, and second faraway. I am 
obeyed when another is not heeded; I am sought 
when another is left; and I am not his Annie that 
the preference should not be resented; not against 
me, indeed, not against the child, but resented as a 
wrong. For if there be a being passionately loved 
it is this little pale creature. His mother died when 
he was born, and his father almost became a woman 
for his sake. He nursed him, he tended him, and 
I reap the sweet fruit of love—I, who had not the 
care of the tree. But I can not help it. This is 
my comfort in sadness; this little warm living 
creature clinging to me, and I can not give it up. 
When I talk to it and play with it, when I dress it, 
as I like todo daily, I feel almost happy. Arthur 
is not always cross as you have seen him, cousin 
William; Arthur does not always bite, for Arthur 
is not always in pain, poor little fellow! He has 
days when he is bright and merry and frolicsome, 
misehief, just like a young kid. Eh, Ar- - 
thur ?” 

Arthur looked up; she stooped, and their lips 
met ina long fond kiss.. They were tags when Mr. 
Forbes entered the room. I saw his @Jor chance 
as he perceived the child in his wife's arms; but he 
soon recovered his composure, came wp to us cheer- 
fully, and, bending over Jane's shoulder, asked Ar- 
thur to kiss papa. Arthur frowned, and gave papa 
a sniky push. Mr. Forbes tried to smile as he 
walked away, but the smile was forced, though a 
blush which followed it was real. We are none of 
us perfect, and I am bound to say that as Arthur 
pushed his father away a saucy little look of tri- 
umph passed through Jane’s brown : a look 
that to me, at least, said very plainly: ‘‘I am not 
Annie; but some one can love me, Mr. Forbes.” 
It was this look which, whether he understood it or 
not, made Mr. Forbes color like a girl. 

Nothing is easier than to solicit confidence under 


to her sorrows. I pitied Mr. Forbes too. You see, 


who had not love to blind him. 
I watched him without seeming to do 0, and | 
felt sure that Mr. Forbes’s grief was to see his wife's 


Poor little Jane! My heart ached for her, and 


| 
= it ached all the more that I fancied she was fond 
| herhusband. “Jenny, Jenny,” said I, with 
q “I will tell you why you can do nothing to win 
' | Mr. Forbes it is because you like him.” 
I | he hid her face in her hands, and I saw h 
| head, her neck even, turn crimson. 
vi | was a great sufferer,” apologetically said his father. 
ring enou 
| 
8 —total rest, he said. In short, I was condemned 
| | to spend many days, seme weeks, perhaps, at the 
! 
| 
| 
+} 
bt 
q 
i 
7 
F 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
OT | pretense.of giving advice; nothing more trouble- 
: | some, to a conscientious person, than to give the 
; proffered counsel when the confidence has been 
| made, . So, at least, I now felt, and I dreaded be- 
| ing alone with Jane again; but I found, to my 
great comfort, though not without some mortifica- 
tion, that Jane had spoken to get relief, not to be 
. advised. At least, she never asked me to suggest 
. what line of conduct she should pursue toward her 
husband, and I believe she even forgot that any 
e thing of the kind had been mentioned between us. 
. I pitied her from my heart, but I saw no remedy 
: 
q tent. Mr. Forbes would have acted his part to the | it is one thing to marry a woman with the intention 
| 7 Lo end, and to the end I should have thought that I | of giving and receiving affectionate regard; and 
oa had fascinated him. But my poor little pride has | is another thing to marry a girl who takes the lib- 
| had a fall, and little cousin Jane has been sorely | erty of falling in love with you, and who feels ag- 
a ee humbled. She knows, what you knew all along, | grieved if you do not, or rather can not, follow her 
Pie fi that she was never loved, but merely made the in- | example. What should I have done, for instance, 
- strument of an angry lover’srevenge. Still, I must | if, marrying Jane for the sake of being comfortable 
| be just to him. I am sure he meant to make me | with her, I had suddenly discovered that my saucy 
| very happy—to be generous, kind, and attentive, | little cousin was enamored of poor me? It has 
Es and perhaps, in the end, he would have liked me. | occurred to me since then that Jane would not so 
‘ % Only, you see. now he can not. I know too much. | have committed herself with me, but, at the time, 
. 4 I did not think of that. I rejoiced that I had not 
b 4 proposed to her, and I pitied her husband ; for if 
. Jane's misfortune was to have read the letter, his 
‘a trouble was to read her beart rather too truly. 
. Poor little simple Jane! It was like her to think 
Pee that she could keep such a secret from a husband 
2 
¢: i} love and not be able to return it; his grief was to 
| have married, as he thought, a sensible, mercenary 
Boe girl, and to find out that he was wedded to a fond 
| and tender-hearted woman. I do not mean te aay 
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that he resented that love, or that it bored him ; but 
he could not return it. 

I was beginning to walk about with the help of 
a stick, when I saw Mr. Forbes go off in his chaise 
one morning with Arthur, 

 Pleuse to tell Jane that I am taking the child—” 
he said to me. 

On hearing this Arthur, who had sat quietly till 
then, uttered a scream of dismay, and 
“mamma.” I saw Mr. Forbes bite his lip, but he 
drove away all the faster, and both father and child 
were out Of sight in a few moments, Jane had 
‘beard the cry, and now came down rather scared. 
On hearing the explanation I gave her she turned 


very pale. 


“Ob, why does he take him to Harting?” she 


cried, piteougly; “‘my maid has just told me the 
small. pox is there, if one could only overtake 
him !” 


That was out of the question, so I did my best to 
comfort Jane; but the tears stood in her eyes as 
she still kept sighing : 

“Oh! why did he take him ?” 

Why, indeed? The child came home bright 
and well, and his father seemed quite trimmphant 
at having kept him half a day away from his step- 
mother. 

‘* And he was not at all unhappy, Jane,” he said, 
with marked emphasis, | 

All day the child continued well and merry; but 
next morning he felt sick, and by the time his fa- 
ther came home at night he was ill; he had the 
small-pox. It was I whé told Mr. Forbes. He 
turned dreadfully pale; he had learned in the course 
of the day that the epidemic was at Harting. It 
was there, and he had taken his child to it; he had 
taken him to illness, perhaps to death, just to brave 
and tease his poor young wife! I knew all this 
passed in his mind, for the first words he uttered 
were: 

“God forgive me!” 

His next remark was the question: 

“Has Jane ever had it?” 

** Never,” I replied, gravely. 

' “Then she must not stay with him,” he said, 
quickly ; “ she must not.” 

He went ap; I followed him to the . 
Jane was there bending over the little cot, with 
Arthur’s hand in hers. Mr. Forbes went up to her; 
he was much agitated. He could scarcely speak. 

“ Jane,” he said, without looking at the child, 
‘‘you must not stay. I know you have never had 
this complaint—you must not stay.” 

“ Would you say that if I were his mother?” she 
asked. 

** You have no right to risk your life,” he urged. 
‘*T have hed it, so bas your cousin.” (Iam dread- 
fully pock-marked, reader.) ‘* We risk nothing; 
you risk much.” 

** What?” asked Jane, and my pale, sad-faced 
little cousin became for a while a glowing and al- 
most a beautiful woman ; “what dol risk? Life! 
It is not so dear, Mr. Forbes. Disfigurement! 
‘What change for the worse would that make in my 
lot ?” 

Mr. Forbes said not a word. 

‘*T have had that child’s love,” continued Jane, 
looking back toward the cot, “and nothing, no- 
thing shall make me leave him!” 

No more was said. Arthur moaned as he lay, 
and Jane sat on one side of him, and her husband 
on the other. 

Three days they sat thus. Three days the little 
suff-rer lingered. On the fourth, an angel called 
him and released him from his pain. I was pres- 
ent when he died. That poor, peevish little fellow 
had become so patient and so meek in his illness, 
that I, too, had begun te love 
smote me when I saw his eyelids flutter strangely, 
and his pale lips quiver, and his little face—it was 
neither blo! ched nor altered—take the strange calm- 
. ness of death. Jane wept silently. Mr. Forbes 
was tearless, and sat looking on like one turned to 
stone. At first he seemed incredulous, butat length 
he understood that it was all over. I do not think 
he saw m6; if he did, he forgot me. He turned to 


She looked, and did not move. 

Jane, come to me.” 

She rose, and went and sat on the couch by his 
side. With a sudden moan, in which love, remorse, 
and pain seemed to mingle, he drew her toward him. 
He laid his head on that kind bosom where his child's 
nead had so often rested. It had been the refuge 
of all little Arthur’s troubles, and it now received 
the strong man's passion of grief. Jane flung her 
arms around her busband’s neck and mingled her 
tears with his, and while they wept together the 

ng and innocent dead slept on and smiled divine- 
vy, with closed eyes, at that fair world, without sor 
row, passion, or pain, which it had just entered, 

I softly stole away, feeling that out of the sad- 
dest grief good may come. Long after this Jane 
said to ma: 

“ Consin William, my husband gave me bis heart 
in that bour, and he has never taken it back again.” 

“And never will, little Jane; for if there be a 
fondly-loved wife you are that woman.” 

Jane had the small-pox; but her hushand nursed 
ber through it, and she secovered quickly, and-was 
not et all disfigured, Happy Jane! I saw her the 


a beaatiful like him—need I say his name 
is Arthur? “allt Do you know, fond though 
she evidently was ef him, I doubted if Jane loved 
this Arthur quite so much as she had loved the oth- 


felt me shudder as we left, and she thought I was 
cold, Cold! I was thinking—I might actually 
have married that woman !” . 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Evzzyr body should live on the sunny side of their 
houses as much as possible, and allow the sun's genial 
ened 


scarcely grope his way to a seat; and to discover 
when his eyes became accustomed to the dim lighi, 
that every chair and sofa has on its liner “ duster,” 
apparently equipped for traveling to some unknown 
land But ladies must have their carpet« kept bright 
and fresh, even if their cheeks are the paler for it! 
And so the shutters are tightly closed, and the heavy 
curtains drawn. But for the sake of health and beau- 
ty, ladies, let this be done only in the “‘ best parlor,” 
if it must be done at al} Let the rooms where the 
family live be cheerful and sunny. No lady would 
expect her house plants to send out full, brilliant blos- 
soma, unless sho placed them at a window where the 
sunshine would invigorate them No more should 
she expect her children to show fresh, rory complex- 
ions, or to develop genial dispositions, unless they 
live in light, sunny, airy rooms. 

Whoever has the National Debt in charge reports 
that it last twenty-two 
million dollars. Well 1 

It is reported that the renowned racv-horse “ Kem 
tucky” has been sold by Messrs. Osgood & Travers to 
Mr. L. W. Jerome for the sum of $40,000 This famous 
anima! has won an imperishable name from his match- 
less speed and endurance. It is said that he was nev- 
er defeated on the turf but once, and then he was In 
an utterly untit condition to use his 


A short time since a woman, aged about 70 years, 
died in the Alms-house in Portland, Maine. She had 
been an inmate of the House for the last thirty-dve 
years, and had not spoken an intelligent word in all 
that time. Having been disappointed In love in early 
life, she made a vow never to speak another word, and 
she religiously kept her vow til her tongue was par 
alyzed in death, 


journal, In speaking of the Aflantic Tele 
longitude between 


evening at New York when it is midnight at Paris, 
It then goes on to suppose that some great edifice in 
Paris, the Opera for example, takes fire at a qnarter 
past twelve some night, and the event is immediately 
telegraphed to New York, dated: “Paris, a quarter 
past twelve atnight. The news arrives in New York, 
say in two hours, to make ample allowance for Intex 
ruptions, which would be at a quartér pnet nine the 
evening previous, so that a New York manage? could 
appear on the stage, and, after the three customary 
bows, could thus express himeelf: “ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am serry to have to Inferm yon that the Op- 
era at Paris has been destroyed by fire three hours 
after the present time. Our director has just trans. 
mitted to his Paris confrére his condolence on the 
disaster which is going to happen to him.” 


Very curious statements sometimes in *rint. 
A Pittsfield journal says: “A man fell dead ir this 
town last week, and before assistance could reach him 
his life was nearly extinct.” 

A foreign newspaper, in giving an account of Tou. 
louse, remarks: “It is a large town, containing up 
ward of sixty thousand inhabitants bwilt entirely of 
brick.” 


A Pennsylvania papet reads as follows: “ The vanes 
are holding meetings im the north part of the State, 
Governor 


ously slipped out of its proper place in the above state- 
ment, ‘ 

A Western paper recently contained this strange an. 
nouncement: “ The grasshoppers have destroyed ev- 
ery green thing In Deer Lodge Valley, except the grass 
and widows.” The reader is left to determine wheth. 
er “if” substituted for “d” in the last word, or a Ay 
phen in the piace of “and,” would make the best 
sense, 


A country newepaper Mates that cn one end o1 
meeting-house in that vicinity the following notice 
recently a : “ Any body sticking bills 
this charch will be prorecuted «according to law or any 
other nuisance.” 

An ingenious French arithmetician has calculated 
that the space which a young Parisian belle, who is 


dancing season, to four hundred and thirty-fbar miles 
and a half. He has also estimated that a French lady, 
in round in a waltz in one night as many as 
the wheels of a steamboat revolve while running the’ 
distance between Dover and Calaia 3 


Another novelty announced for the Great Exhibition 
is a new model of a guillotine, Invented, it is said, by 
a compatriot of Count Biemarck. It works by steam, 
and is capabie of cutting off six heads per minute—or 
eight, if great haste is required! Tt can be taken to 
pieces and put together again in ten minutes; the en- 

works the wheels, and the machine can steam to 


“ There is one thing the females ef the present 


tobe. Why, leawa that I kn 
belonged to the with ber 
dress all tacked up to ber knees, her hair al] buzzied 


reveal 
much; and, feigning to come to herself, “ Where 
I?” said ashe, in a feeble voice. 


A Pra ron a Joxz.—When does 4 
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SEASONABLE LUXURY. | 

Here's A—A-- 

Waiter (flippantly). Aboct tus Toe o° FoR “ES 


now, Siz!” 


feel secure in the past, and with the living Arthar | like as if she hadn't time to comb ft for a week, and Ww | Woal—A of our acquaintance, 
I can defy a dozen Annies.” obe of ber grandam ers old cape in an awful pit of» ue, alway he ttle 
Dear little Jane! She was just the same little | Wasa eal in hel wit ia, Pencilings by tha Weigh, 
It was like her to think that her my clothes tucked up that way, and my head Kivered 
old on usband depended on a dead or on a an yiw run for dear “Sam posted tm de natural sciences 
living child. Mr. Forbes knew better. In the ell, well, the innocent, Sartingly = Den you con tall me 
unco critters: bow what the French | canse rot ia petatoes for de las’ many years 
fullness of his he told me the whole story | cail ‘ blazes.’* nongh for de meres 
about “‘ Annie” as he drove me to the station. Of We do not know who is the gathor of the following 6 ny tite laren’ De rot in 
on his | course he did not tell me who “ Annie” was; Lut Hitle poem, but we believe it... be read with many | °Win' to de rot tatery mote od de 
he had seen her again at a party, and he could not tender memories by those whose homes have been ira 
help saying: made desoiafe by death; and may also reveal to the ROMAN NURSERY RHYME. 
“Cousin William, you can not imagine what I | busy mother, who feels that the little ones | Hoty paly Fopers 
felt when I compared these two women—my dear | ™ake a great deal of work. what home would be with- | Was be going to slope, eh? 
Jane” Jane! love!) “ out them: stay at home, 
pretty (pretty Jane! oh, love, love!), “and No baby tn the ae Still of Rome, 
that cold, shallow, frivolous woman! My darling ‘Tis far too nice clean ; Holy Popey- 


“Heras, Warren! 


‘Oo tops rare nro 
A lained of his brother for taking 
soe on half of the bed, why Bot? said his mothers 
No wooden up the boy; “ but how sh 
Or marshaled off in all the eoft for bis half? 
menting Tor.ans oy THe Szz.—Underpaid Curates. 
be 
No little troubles to be soothed, “ call ?” asked a bo 
fashionable evils. True, it is gloomy cnough to be He grimy washed, has got a large comb in herhead.” 
ushered into a tomb-like apartment, where one can to | ay 
No nicknames, wary cong of extant, on Necro 
No baby in the How to raise 
A curious story—with a told of fair lady 
who was lately dining with @ fiend im Paris. The BABY TALE. & 
dinner had passed off pleasantly, when, on rising from | / on 
She was immediately carried to of the lady of 
the house, where she remained tmmovable. Her lacing its anger tay. 
was cut—ealts applied to her nose-—every thing was use- Now we'll 
leas; she still remained the elegant bed 
ornamented with silk and lace, attendants grew 
impatient; even the mistress of grew weary Canse ‘twodkd hak ber Ritle ceuny. 
of being employed for so long s bout the same itty 
person. Her ennui made her little malicious, and, you 
to spread a snare for the fair fainter, she simply said: Bo it sall; you 7 
“Do you know what makes her U1? Her hair is too Let fas walkp. 
tight: it must be untied.” . 
These words acted like magie. Forgetting every ite 
thing, by am involuntary movement the fair invalid Oney see its yu postr, 
Does the mammy ¢a 
“At my house,” replied her Stead: “bet your car keep it wide awake. 
Moral of the sory: Pretended fainting requires real See it sow 
, What does ale se 
Readers of Charies Dickens’s works will remember naagh 
| the account he has given of the wag in which he came by mig == ay a 
| to adopt the nom de plume “ Bou,” under which his Mamnny by her stay 
| earlier writings appeared. He says: “Bos was the fies from keep. 
had dubbed * Moses,’ in honor of the Vicar of Wake- “str Ta you to know that I keep of th: ; 
field, which being facetiously pronounced throngh the bent iy, exclaimed an tadignan 
graph and * Bos’ was a very familiar houseword to me long be the Sam pet very 
that thie younger brother, Augusta who has such hatre! 
tly died as Chicage where he has mae that Be 
ts 
farming and in mercantile business. ating honey let “yee 
appointed to a position in the Land Department of the eT “Why, me old beeswax.” , . 
eath. was 4 Quvezy.—" An Italian Image” writes to tnquirs 
kind-hearted disposition, | in per- whether cast front & marble may be deccribed 
sonal appearance his femons Charles, and throw. 
shared to some extent his genial 
ROCKS 
| HUMORS OF THE DAY. That ew angry 
The waves your hapless vessel urge. 
ooden leg. at worse than granite block— 
—— 
Frarreame !|—In the new coinage now Is trusting 
being struck at Berlin the King’s head is surrounded To one who has a hollow teoth. 
not to be 
found on Prussian coins — Od 
Jane,” he said. eral C——.” It is to be supposed that an m mischiev- | 
told \f Wr 
The foreman called \\ 1} ja 
down to him from the 
column,” 
child at We- 
was 
Soon aRer came a rec. 
killed the chil and still 
want two lines,” 
A timid tleman 
fond of the salutary exercire of dancing, traverses in gen 
the gay salons of Paris amounts, in the cours of one of our bury ~ : 
~ 
shall I ~ 
take for the ” at fy N 
other day when called at the Elms on my way to “No,” 
London. What a bright old house it looked, now 
that Jane was loved and happy! How proud Mr. 
Forbes seemed of his wife and of their only child— ha fits the art i 
the place of execution, and take the body up to the 7 
cemetery afterward. Really, if such charming in- 
vention is to become popular in Prussia, thore not 
erone? I teld her se. obliged to live there will be rather shy of venturing is Qa i 
over the beundary-line, if that same line can be ascer- 
of my sorrow ; the second r is the child of my | tained. 
happiness. Both could not be dear afterthe same | Poor olf Mra. Partington can’t comprehend the 
fashion. Besides, the other Arthar loved me best, | “new-fangled” notions of the present time. She says: 
and this one prefers his father.” 
“* And Annie ?” I suggested ; what abeuf her ?” 
“1 neither knew nor care,” replied Jane, with | Sed ten wih to gee 
superb indifference. dead Arthar makes me of good = 
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“T have discharged all my duties and fulfilled all 
my pledges.” 
Treason against the Government is the highest crime that can be com- 
mitted, and those engaged in it should suffer all its penalties!’.......‘* The 
day for protecting the !ands and negroes of these authors of rebellion is past.” 
...-.-** After making treason odious every Union man should be remuner- 
ated out of the pockets of those who have inflicted this great suffering on the 
country. Their great plantations must be Seized and divided into small farms, 
and sold to honest, industrious men.”’ -“* Many years ago I moved in the 
Legislature of Tennessee that the apportionment of | uiueiaitines in Con- 
gress should be by qualified voters, The apportionment is now fixed until! 
1872; before that time we might change the basis of repr sentation from 
population to qualified voters, North as well as South, and * pr course of 
time the States, without regard to color, might extend the elective franchise 
to all who possessed certain mental, moral, or such other*qualifications as 
might be determined by an enlightened public judgment.”’..}...‘ In calling 
a ‘Convention to restore the State, who shall restore and re-establish it? 
Shall the man who gave his influence and his ‘means to desttoy the Govern- 
ment? Is he to participate in the great work of reorganizatién? Shall he 
‘who brought tlits misery upon the State be permitted to control its destinies? 
If this be so, then all this precious blood of our brave soldiers and officers, so 
freely poured out, will have been wanfonly spilled.” “Why all this car- 
nage and devastation? It was that treason might be put down and traitors 
punished. Therefore 1 say that traitors should take a back seat in the work 
of restoration. If there be but five thousand men in Tenne$see Joyal to the 
Constitution, loyal to Freedom, loyal to Justice, those true and faithful men 
should control the work of reorganization and reformation absolutely. I say 
that the traitor has ceased to be a citizen, and, in joining the rebellion, has 
become a public enemy. He forfeited his right to vote with Joyal men when 
he renounced his citizenship and sought to destroy our Ggvernment. We say 
to the most honest and industrious foreigner who corhes from England or 
Germany to dwell among us, and to add to the wealth of our country, ‘ Before 
you can be a citizen you must stay here for five years.’ If we are so cautious 
about foreigners, who voluntarily :renounce their homes to live with us, what 
should we say to the traitor who, although born and reared among us, has 
raised a parricidal hand against the Government which always protected him ? 
My judgment is, that he should be subjected to a severe ordeal before he is 
restored to citizenship."—Z xtracts from Speeches by Angrew JOHNSON. 
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“THIS WAS MY OBJECT IM PRESENTING MYSELF ON THIS OCCASION AND TO TELL YOu 
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“GOOD BY" 
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(‘HANG JEFF DAVIS**) “THEN 1 WOULD ASK YOU WHY NOT HANG 
THAD STEVENS AND'WENDELL PHILLIPS?” 


“Where is the man or woman who can place his 
finger upon oné single act of mine deviating from any 
pledge of mine !” : 


*“* | fold it a solemn obligation ih every one of thése States where the rebel 
armies have been beaten back or expelled, J-Care not how small the number 
of Union men, if enough to man the ship of State, I hold it to be a high duty 
to protect and seetire to them a Républican form_gf government until they 
again gain strength. They must not be smothere inches.”". .....“* These 
rebel leadérs must feel the power of the Government ; treason must be made 
odious, and traitors miust be punished and impoverished.” 
been deeply pained by some things that come under your observation. We 
get men in command who, under the influence of flattery, fawning, and ca- 
ressing, grant protection to rich traitors, while the poor Union man stands 
outin the cold. Traitors can get lucrative contracts, while the loyal man is 
pushed aside.”’......“* The power of those persons who made the attempt 
{at rebellion] has been crushed, and now we want to reconstruct the State 
Governments, and have the power to do it. The State institutions are pros- 
trated, laid out on the ground, and they must be taken up and adapted to the 

of events: this can not be done in a moment. We are making very 
rapid progress—so rapid that | sometimes can not realize it. It appears like 
adream. We must not be in too much of a hurry. It is better to let them 
reconstruct themselves than force them to it ; for, if they go wrong, the power 
is in our hands, and we can check them in any stage to the end, and oblige 
them to correct their errors.”’......“‘ If I were in Tennessee I should try to 
introduce Negro Suffrage ¢radually: first, those who had served in the 
army; those who could read and write; and perhaps a property quali- 
fication for others—say $200 or $250.””......“‘A fellow who takes the 
oath merely to save his property, and denies the validity of the oath, 
is a perjured man, and not to be trusted. Before these repenting rebels 
can be trusted let them bring forth the fruits of repentance. He who 
helped to make all these widows and orphans, who draped the streets of 
Nashville in mourning, should suffer for his great crime.”...-..“If a 
man who gave his means to destroy the Government should be permitted 
to participate in the great work of reorganization, then all the precious blood 
so freely poured out will have been wantonly spilled, and all our victories go 
for naught."—Z xtracts from Speeches by ANDREW JOHNSON. 
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DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 


Nor forever on thy knees, man, 
Would Jehovah have thee found; 
_ There are griefs Jehovah sees, wan; 
There are turd ns t!ou canst ease, man ; 
Look around! 


Work is praver, if done for God, man; 
Praver which God, delighted, hears. 
Sex, beside yon upturned sod. man, 
One bowed ‘neath affliction’s rod, man; - 
Dry her tears. 
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Not long pravers, but earnest zeal, man, 
This & what is wanted more ; 
Put thy shoulder to the wheel, man; 
Bread unto the famished deal, man, 
From thy store. 


Not high-sounding words of praise, man, 
Does God want ‘neath some grand dome; 
But that thou the fallen raise, man ; 
Bring the poor from life's highways, man; 
By kind deeds, 


Deeds are powerfut ; mere words weak, man, 
Battering at heaven's closed door; 
Let thy love by actions speak, man; 
Wipe the tear from Sorrow’s cheek, man ; 
Clothe the poor. 


Be it thine life's cares to smother, 
And to brighten eyes now dim ; 
Kind deeds done to one another, 
God accepts as done, my brother, 
Unto Him. 


HIS YOUNG LORDSHIP. 
A Storp for Great and Bittle People. 


By tee Acruor or “Jouw Hattrax, Gent.” 


Tr waa a pat of butter—only a pat of butter—a small, 
silly thing, and yet it made me feel, as the children 
say, “like to grect." For I knew the spot it came 
from—a lovely nuvuk in a lovely land. I could picture 
the narrow vaiiey, so rich and green, over which the 
haze gray granite mountains watched, frowning or 
emiling, but stil] watching, like faithful parents over 
their chiidren, reflecting the sunshine, gathering the 
rain, and sending both down alternately upon the fer- 
tile tract below I conid summon up its “pastures 


green,” not like English meadows, hedged and ditch- |) 


ed, but divided angularly by stone dykes, among which 
grew innumerable ferns and accidental clumps of 
beather and whin. while here and there, in damp 
places, were queer bog p.ants- butter-wort, with its 
flat -eaves and tall-etemmed bine flowers; the white 
tufte of the cotton-plant; the aromatic bug-myrtle. 
Nay; us 1 looked at my pat of butter I could almost see 
the cows that originated it—emall, shaggy, active 
Hichiaud oeasts, or the dainty littie Ayrsnire breed, 
tue preitiest of catt.e, muving about their restricted 
plot of pasturage under the shadow of these same 
TMeluiains Which—whom, I was nearly writing, they 
fe:t sv ike living fmends—any one who knows loves; 
an.i, -uce .oving, leves forever. 

said my hostess, whom 1 had etter can by 

_the youd Scotch name uf Mrs. Burns, “it is reai Scotch 
buiter. we duv't get any thing here like it. It was 
seit tu me from -——,” naming the place, to which I 
to ive ud imavinary name, and call it the Laigh- 
lauicts. 

For upon tt, and the butter, bangs a story which she 
imaieciateiy began to tell me: a story true and simple 
as ihat uf Jeanie Deans—of which, while she related it, 
We weie both strongly reminded. [asked ber leave to 
tell it here, just plainly as it was, with oo elaboratious 
oT -for ‘ndced it required none: unly 
disyuising the games and the places, so that while the 
truth remained—ihe iniernal truth, which is the real 
tiie and osefniness of fiction—the bure outside facts 
may ve quite anrecognizable by the general pubiic. 
Aud I wish ( conid give to the written tale any thing 
Hke the simyie graphic power with which it was un- 
Cuusciously told.- 

“Yes,” said Mra. Barnes, looking me through with 
her ciear, kind eves, “I must tell you ali about that 
butter, and how we got it from snch a distance. Yon 
know the Laighlands? Isn't ita bonnie place? Such 
&@ sWeel, yulel, vut-of-the-way furm. We lived there a 
whu.e -ainmer. We had come to the neighborhood, 
and did not know where to get :odgings; the whole 
country-side was full; and they took us in at the Laigh- 
janii*, eignat in all—papa, and me, and our six: and we 
sived there .or ten happy wecks. That was nine years 
ayo.” 

it was not nearly #0 lony since I had seen the farm 
myve!f: and though 4 was only there, at that particu- 

ar (arm auuse, .or one day, I could still remember it, 
the yarden, wonderfully neat and weli-stocked for that 
part of Scotiand, where the lazy Highland nature has 
not yet arrived at the difficult science of horticulture; 
and among the common peuple life imphes mere liv- 
‘ny, without any attempt to adorn life with even the 
beauty of a cottage flower-border, or the small lnxury 
of a dozen gouseberry bushes, and a row of beans or 
peas. Therefore I could especially recall this farm- 
house, 1or it had a capital garden, and an upland 
ercourd behind: and its orderliness was equal to its 
pictnresqneness, which is a great deal to eay for dwell- 
inge of .ts size and character in the Highlands of Scot- 
Jand. 

“ Yes,” continned Mrs. Burns (I will go straight on 
with ber part in the conversation and omit my own, 
which indeed consisted merely of a few questions), 
“we lived there ten weeks, and during that time we 
got to have quite an affection for our landlord and his 
wife. They were such simple people, and so honest— 
s0 painfuuy honest. Of course in country lodgings, 
where the people can only make hay while the sun 
shines, and that is tor about two months in the twelve, 
one almost expects to be cheated, or at Jeast made the 
most 0 m some way; but these good ‘olk only cheat- 
ed themselves. For instance, we had the run of the 
garden, and you can imagine what a raid my six chil- 
iren wonld make upon the gooseberry bushes. Be 
~ides, we had an unlimited quantity of vegetab.es. 

jut when, at the first week's end, 4 looked to see what 

sas put down In the bill, there was nothing at all! 

Oh,’ said the mistress, a tall, handsome Highland 

woman, much younger than her husband, and speak- 

ing English with a quaint, slow purity of accent that 

you often find among those who have to iearn it like a 

icreign 1angnage—* Oh, hope you'll use your freedom 

with the garden—we'd neverask yetopay. But when 

i remonstrated—for I don't tike that Celtic fashion of 

|e ng too proud to receive honest payment, and yet 

¢ sp ecting a-ways an equivalent kind—Mrs, Kennedy 
(. will call her Kennedy) quickiy assented, with a sort 
of dignified acquicscence that had a touch of conde- 
scension in it, pegging 1 wou:d put my own price on 
the things we took, for she reaily 41d not know what 
they were worth, doubtless was the truth, for 


journey,’ she said. 


— 


you are aware how little actual coin is current in that 


district, and how people there often live half a life- 
time without ever having seen a town street, or the 
inside of a moderate-sized shop. 

“This woman, Mrs. Kennedy, was a case in point. 
She was about forty, her husband being somewhat 
over sixty; yet neither of them had ever traveled twen- 
ty miles from their own farm, which had been rented 
by Kennedy, and his father before him, for the best 
part of a century, from the one great land-holder oi 
these parts. 

“* And his lordship kens us weei,’ said the gudewife 
to me one day, when my children had been describing 
a grand-looking gentleman whom they met riding over 
the hill-side. ‘He's a fine man, and a gude friend to 
us. Many's the day I hae seen him stand and crack 
wi’ the auld gudeman- that’s Kennedy's father. and 
he never meets Kennedy himeel’ but he'll stop and 
shake hands and ask for the wife and bairns. He's 
a fine man—his lordship—and a gude landlord; he 
kens a’ that’s done on the property. Thofigh I'll no 
say but that he might hae waur tenants than ourseis ; 
for my man and his father before him hae lived at the 
Laighlands, and paid their honest rent every term-day, 
for seventy-five years. 

“TI remember this little incident.” continued Mrs, 
Barns, *‘ because I remember the woman's face as she 
spoke—full of that honorable pride which is as justifi- 
able in a farmer ag In a duke; and, also, because cir- 
cumstances a it to my mind afterward. 

“Well, we at the Laighlands all summer. It 
was a glorious summer to my young folks—and a sor- 
rowful day when we left the place. We had to start 
about four in the morning, in Kennedy's cart, which 
had been our sole link with the civilized world, and in 
which he had conveyed to us daily—for this absulutely 
refusing payment to the last—all provisions which the 

could not supply; and the few extraneous neces- 
ties—letters, newspapers, linen-drapery, etc., which 
we indulged in at this primitive place. He brought 
them from the nearest town, or what flattered itself 
was a town, several miles off. We had given him a 
deal of trouble, and now he had taken tor us the final 
trouble of all, by bestowing endless pains on the ar- 
rangement of seats and mattresses, so as to make the 
rough jolting cart a little comfortable for me and the 
children, ey cried as they said good-by to the 
pretty place where they had been so happy, and the 
good folk who had been so excessively kind to them. 
‘And I own I was hati inclined to cry too, when Mrs, 
Kennedy, who had been rather invisible of late—che 


brought her gudeman his seventh child while we were 


at the Laighlands—a ed, weak and white-looking 


as she was, in the cold dawn of the morning, and gave 


me a basket neatly packed with all sorts of good 
—eatablesand drinkables. ‘It’s for the weans on th 
*We'll uo forget the weans.” . 

* And it was a very long time before the weans for- 
got her or the Laighlands. Oi winter nights they used 
to go over every bit of our plithe time there—from the 
first day we came and settled ourselves in the small 
but tidy parlor, in the clean bedrooms, full of furniture 
that looked as if it had been bought in the last century 
—as possibly it had—up to the final day when old 
Kennedy, he was quite an old man, though hale and 
hearty, drove his cart into the sea almost—for the 
waves were 1unning high—and carried the children 
through them into the boat by which we had to reach 
the steamer that was to bear us far away—to horrid 
London, to streets, and squares, and work, and school. 
And over and over again I had to describe to the little 
ones, whose memories were fainter than they cared to 
confess, the figure of the good old man in his gray kilt, 
bonnet, and plaid, with his white hair flying in the 
wind, as he stood making his last signals from the 
shore, and shouting out his last Gaelic farewells, 
he could speak but little English; the boys answering 
him in the few words he had taught them, which they 
remembered ever so long, till Gaelic was rubbed ont 
by Latin and Greek. I too—with the warm heart that 
a mother can not help having toward any one who has 
been kind to her children—kept for a ong time in my 
sture-cupboard the basket Mrs. Kennedy had filled for 
the bairns on their voyage. Aud every New Year, for 
several years, we sent books and other gifts to the lit- 
tle Kennedys, hoping every summer that we should 
manage to go back to the Laighlands. t we never 
did; and in process of time our cuonnecti®On with the 
place slipped by—perhaps our interest likewise: in 
this busy London life it is so easy to forget. 

“It was last New Year, or possibly a few days after 
then, that I was sitting juet here—in this drawing- 
room”"—(which was a very nice one, fur Mrs. Burns's 
husband has honorably worked his way to a handsome 
house in one of the best streets in London)—“I was 
sewing by myself, and the young folks were down be- 
low in the echvul-room. It was one of those terribly 
cold bleak days that we had last winter, the wind 
howling in the chimney, and the snow falling or try- 
ing to fall, for it was too cold almost to snow. I was 
sitting with my feet on the fender, and with the feel- 
ing of intense thankfulness which I always have in 
euch weather, that 1 have a good house over my head 
and all my dear ones about me, when @ message came 
that some one below wanted to speak to mé, 

“*Who is it?’ asked 1; for such messages are end- 
less in our house, and generally prove to be appiica- 
tions for charity. It was a poor woman, my servant 
said; a woman with a little girl, and she would not 
send ap her name, but insisted upon speaking to me. 

“] thought it was one of the ordinary genteei Lon- 
don beggars, and you know what London begging is, 
and how, after being taken in over and over again, 
one has to harden one's heart"—(a process which, 
judging from Mrs. Burns's face, in her case would not 
be sudden or easy). ‘Ofcourse, I could not refuse to 
see the person; but I went down to her, looking, I 
dare say, as hard as a stone. 

“She was a tall, thin woman, remarkably tall for a 
woman; and her long etraight biack dress, and cling- 
ing black shawl, no thicker than yours to-day, though 
it was midwinter, made her seem taller and thinner 


worn, and elderly, but I could not remember ever hav- 
ing seen it before. So I just asked her her business, 
very coldly I suppose, for she drew back at once to- 
ward the dining-room door. 

“*Ye'llno mind me. I'm troubling ye; so I'll just 
be gone, ma’am. It’s no matter.’ 

“Tt was a Scotch voice and a Scotch manner: the air 
of quiet independence that, I am glad to say, even the 
very voorest of us seldom quite lose. We Scotch don't 
beg iike your London beggars. So, o. course, I asked 
her to wait a minute, and tell me her name. 

“*Do you no ken? Eh, Mrs. Burns? I must be sair 
changed—and nae wonder—if ye dinna ken me. I'm 
Mistress Kennedy of the Laighlands." 

*** Mrs. Kennedy of the Laighiands!’ You will guess 
how in an instant the face of matters was entirely 
changed, and what sort of a weicome she got—she and 
her danghter, for the little girlie that h by be: 
gown, and peered from behind her with shy, dark 

lic eyes, must be hers—possibly the baby that was 
born while we were there. 

“ Ay, so she was. ‘She's the youngest; and I conld- 
na seaveé her behind: though it’s a-very sad journey J 
come on to this awfu’ London. Oh, it is an awfn’ 
place, Mrs. Burns! And ye're keeping weel yoursel’, 


and the gudeman and a’ the bairns?' added she, with 


still. I looked in her face, which was sharp-featured, | 


the instinctive tact and courtesy which one sees al- 
most universally among Highland people, and which 
we had always noticed so much in Mrs. Kennedy. 
Though a farmer's wife, her manners were as good as 
many a lady born. Byt she looked s0 ill, so depressed, 
80 actually weighed down with care, that I shrank 
from asking her the especial trouble which had brought 
her hither. By-and-by she poured it out. 

“*No, the gudeman's no deid, Mrs. Burns, though 
sometimes he almost wishes he were. He has got no 
tice to quit the Laighlands. Just think’ the Lafgh- 
lands! Where he was born, and his father likew/#e— 
and where he has paid his rent—never behind s day— 
for fifty year. Isn't it hard, ma’am ? 

“It was hard. We folk who live in streets and 
houses all just like one another can scarcely recognize 
how hard. Besides, as Mrs. Kenredy went on to ex- 
plain, and which I myself knew well, <n that thinty- 
populated district an evictiox meant actua. turning 
out, with small prospect of finding another home. 
The farms were few snd far between, mos v he.a by 
tenants who had heli them for generations. A notice 
to quit meant not ‘merely a flitting but a compete up- 

No wonder the poor body svoke on: it. as we 


of some heavy ty. 
“+ But your factor is a good man,’ sald 4. * Did you 
not appea) to him 


“Mrs Kennedy shook her head. ‘I'm no sayin: 
aught against the factor, but he’s my iord's servant, 
and they say my ‘ord wants money, and they‘re wish- 
ing to feu the estate. But they might hae let my man 
keep the Laighlands a bit while. It'll no be lang—he's 
ower seventy year. It’s breaking his heart.’ 

“JI asked her why she did not write to the young 
sord , for the old .ord, as he was now caled, though 
scarcely past middle age when he died, had, I knew, 
been dead a yeai or more,, 

“*We did think o’ that. His young lordship—do 
yon ken him, Mrs. Burns?” 

“That was not likely, but I had heard about him— 
& promising lad in his teens, left sole master of one of 
the finest properties in Scotland. He was too young 
for people to know much good about him—but nobody 
knew any harm: he was a college youth, frank and 
lively, given to all the amusements of his age and rank 
—not much of a student, but that could hardly be ex- 

o. the heir to indefinite thousands a year. Still, 
as I told Mrs. Kennedy, a ope ow scarcely twenty, 
in any rank of life, was apt to be thoughtless, and in 
his rank great people often do little people a deal of 
harm without in the least intendirg it. 

“*That was just what the lawyer said—the lawyer I 
went to in Edinburgh, yesterday.’ 

“* Yesterday!’ I exclaimed. 

“* Ay, ma’am, though it seems a year sinsyne. The 
gudeman coudna stir, being laid aside with rheuma- 
tism, so 1 just thought I would go up to Eainburgh 
mysel’, and see Mr. Campbell, a friend o’ mine that's 
a writer there. And he said to me, “Mrs. Kennedy, 
if I was you I would gang up to London and speak wi' 
his young lordship face to face.” That was yesterday, 
as I said; there wasna a day to lose—in a week's time 
the notice we got to leave the Laighlands was due; 
and we would be turned ont. So I wrote to my hnus- 
band frae Mr. Campbell's office, I put myse.’ in the 
train—me and the bairn, for I could neither serd her 
hame nor leave her in Edinburgh: and we traveled a’ 
the night and reached London the morn, just as we 
were.’ 
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“* Just as they were !—in those thin clothes, and such 
a terrible cold t as it had been! No wonder they 
looked as they did, and that my servant had made 
euch a mistake abvut them and their condition in life. 
Very much surprised the maid l6okea when I rang the 
bell and desired her to take the little girl and make 
her in my children’s nursery; and bring 
up breakfast at once for ‘my friend Mrs. Kennedy, who 
had come all the way from Scotland last night.’ 

“Mrs. Kennedy said nothing, nor resisted in the 
least; she was utterly exhausted. She sat by the fire 
with her hands-on her lap, and her sad eyes looking 
Ftraight before her, ecarcely noticing the things around 
her, as if she had been familiar with them all her life. 
And when at last she got a littie strengthened by 
warmth and food, and was able to tell me her story, 
ehe did so with a composure and quiet dignity that 


would have surprised any one who did not know how 


the Jeanie Deans’s nature, fear.ess, self-retiant, yet ab- 
solutely without self-cunsciousness, is not exceptional, 
but lies dormant in many and many a Scotchwoman, 
ready to appear at once when circumstances require 
it, as in this case, For you and I, I suppose, can hard- 
ly realize what such a sudden journey to London must 
have appeared to Mrs. Kennedy—almost like a jour- 
ney to the Anti 

*** Were you not afraid ?” I asked her. ‘ 

“*Maybe,* she answered, faintly emiling. ‘Bat 
eumebody maun do it, ye ken, and there was naebody 
but - In that simple sentence the woman exprese- 
ed al 

“Poor body! only imagine her, dropped in the 
gloomy winter morning at the terminus in Euston 
Square, not knowing a soul, having but one place to 
go to in all London, and with her Scotch directness 
of purpose she went right to it—his young lordship's 
town-house, the magnificent mansion ip —— Square. 

“It was partially closed, as most great houses are 
in the Christmas recess. Mra. Kennedy merely thought 
*the London folk are awfu’ late of rising,’ and unwill- 
ing to disturb the family, sat down on the lowest stone 
step, with her little girl beside her. There she waited, 
pinched with cola—but she was wel. accustomed to 
cold—until there should be some sign of life in the 
house within. By-and-by came ‘a braw sogerly young 
man, wi' a o’ letters,’ and rang as if he, at least, 
bad no -ar of disturbing his lordship’s slumbers, but 
he poked his . “ters in at a slit in the door—and still 
it was not opened. At last Mrs. Kennedy took cour- 
age, and rang the bell iikewise, and begged the fvot- 
man who opened it to tell his lordship that she had 
come all the wa, from Scotland to speak to him, and 
could he see he: or five minutes on private business, 
as soon as he rose? 

** But the footman only langhed, and called another 
footman who laughed too, and they told her it was a 
capital story, but that. she didn‘t go away they would 
send the Mendicity officers after Tor. ‘I didna ken 
what the young man meant,’ added Mrs. Kennedy, 
*but I teil’t him (ceevilly enough, for I was sure he 
that his young lordship would 
mind me weel, I was Mistress Kennedy o’ the Laigh- 
lands, But what do you think Mrs. Burns? and she 
looked at me with 8 grieved simplicity, ‘he had never 
heard tell o’ the LaighJands |’ 


Kennedy avoided particularizing them. 
feudal reverence in which the young 
every where on the estate was such that under the 
shadow o. it even his domestics were exempt from 
biame. I could only ga‘her that she was turning to 
quit the house, when up there came a young man, or, 
as Mrs. Kennedy poiniedly put it, a young gentleman. 

“He entered with an air of authority, so that she 
might have taken him for her landlord, only it had 
been plainly said that the young nobleman was absent 
from home; ‘and,’ reasoned che, in her simplicity, * his 
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lordship must be far too great a gentleman to bid his 
servants tell a lee about himeel’.’ But the 

was of some importance in the establishment. When 
he perceived the confusion in the hall he asked im- 
peratively what it was al. about; and so he learned 
Mrs. Kennedy's name, and where she came irom. 

“* He was a Scoteman—I'm gey sure he was a Scots. 
man,'she said; but at any rate he was a kindly-heart- 
ed young gentleman, and evidently heid some good 
position in the establishment ; for when he spoke and 
listened to her answers the servants ceased ‘nverter. 
ing, and hung back respectfuily. At iength ne asked 
her to walk into his ‘study,’ a i.ttle room s@ading off 
ar: a then told her who he was. 

rs. Burns gave me the gentieman’s name a 
sition in the young lord's household. but 
of consequence to my story. If he ever reads it he 
may take the reward of one of those small kindiinesses 
which cost so little and are worth so much, and rec- 

‘He placed the weary woman in his own arm-c 
and shut the study-door. Then, before he cieeell 
her to speak another word, he opened a cupboard and 
took out a bott.e o1 wine and a bag of biscuits, with 
which he put a .ittle life into her and the child—the 
good barn, her mother s own danghter, who had stood 
silent and sleepy and hungry, but had never once shed 
a tear. Then he bade Kennedy tell him her 
whole case from beginning to end. 

“It was very simp.e; and he, of course, must have 
seen it c.eariy enough—probably much clearer than 
the poor woman herse:i saw it. it was the common 
story of the differeri way in which the same things 
affect big to.k and .ittie. Probably nobody was to 
blame, or the who.e was a mgtter of mere careless- 
ness. In al: ikeuhood young nobleman knew 
nothing whatever adout @ and never would, un.ers 
some one specia._y toid *You can not see him,’ 
said Mr. ——, ‘he real’y is not here, but you might 
write tohim. you ke I wii. sketen ont the ic.ter. 

“* But,’ continned Mrs. Kenneay, ‘I tel. t u1m that 
I was il. at the pen, and gin I wrote maybe .us .ord- 
ship conlana read it and: I could only see nx. just 

‘ five minvtes. I hae seen him mony a ime— icing 
ap our hil -mde by his father’s big horse—on iis wee 
Shet and »ony. Oh, gin could but see .-asn 

“ Proba>.y the young gent.eman thonght—as I did 
the —oh, bis sorusu. coud but see th:s woman !~ 
one of the sort 0: women who bore the sons that fol- 
lowed and .ough* for his foretachers ; with her strong, 
earnest, and yet not unbeaut!ful Highand face: her 
comp.ete se.f-forgetfuiness. and absorption in the work 
she had before her. So, after a little consideration, 
he agreed with her that a persona. interview would 

ve the best chance. But it could only oe attained 

y her going to the col.ege where the young lord then 

was; and which, to avoid ali recognition, I wi'l cas 
St. Cuthbert’s Hall, Oxbridge. Would she do this? 
Could she do it? For it was a considerable journey 
from London, and it would cost a good deal more 
money. She asked how much; and then inwardly 
— her purse. It fell short by at least twent; 

“This was a hard discovery, but she kept {t to her 


yeelf. She had ngvér borrowed a hali-penny in her iw 


and would not begin now—certainly not from a stran 


thing, cairngorm 
had; but how to set about it she did not know. And 
then, in answer to the young gentleman's question, 
had she any friends in London? she suddenly thougly 


of us. 

“She did not know, or if she ever did know, ha¥ 
forgotten, our London address, and our name was «@ 
common one eno The Directory, which her friend 
took down ’ tly searched in, scarcely helped 
her at aL; ti fength sh» recoliected my husband's 
profession and, what peculiar Christian name, 
‘That's him !’ she cried, and tound to her comfort that 
Mr. —— knew him, at least by reputation. Most 
young Scotemen in London knew my husband. So, 
without more ado, Mrs. Kennedy took a =— leave 
of the gentleman, put herself into a cab by his advice, 
and droye to our door. 

“While she rested, for she absolutely refused to go 
to bed or to sleep, I went in to consult with my hus- 
band. But when I saw him I was so excited by the 
story I had heard, by the old remembrances which the 
sight of Mrs. Kennedy had revived, and by things in 
general, that I could not speak a word, but fairiy be- 
gan to ‘greet.’ He, too, was in no small degree af- 
fected by what at last I managed to tell him; even so 
much that he had to take in the study oi Brad- 
shaw, and discovery of the Oxbridge trains. 

**We found the only available one now would take 
Mrs. Kennedy into the town about eleven that night 
—an impossible time to see a young undergradnate. 
So we persuaded her with great difficulty, for it seem- 
ef to be like losing time, that her best course was to 
sleep at our house, she and Jessie, and take the ear!i- 
est morning train, which was atG a.m, To this she 
consented, seeing, with her clear good sense, that no- 
thing better could be done, and being withal greatly 
com by perceiving how happy Jessie was with 
our children. 

“The children—or rather the young people—were 
in great excitement all day. It was such a romantic 
story—in a small way—and Mrs, Kennedy was ench 
a remarkable person, and Jessie (who being left be 
hind in awful London, was at first verv unhappy, 
and then being taken to the Zoological Gardens, found 
consolation in a ride on the big elephant) was euch a 
quaint sort of child, speaking little English, yet full 
of a curious Highland grace and Highland intelligence. 
Late at night Jessie’s mother came back, and then we 
all thronged round her, eager to learn how she had 
fared; in fact, greedy over every word of her story. 

**It was told in her face. Never was there such a 
sad face. I wish his young lordship could have seen 


it. 

** Understand, I don’t mean unwarrantably to blame 
the young nobleman. He was but a boy—careiess as 
boys are: and upon him had failen, much before his 
time, the solemn responsibilities o1 property. Ido not 
suppose he meant any harm, or had the ieast idea he 
was doing an unkindness. Only he did it. 

“<When Mrs. Kennedy reached Oxpb at about 
nine in the morning, she was told that lordship 
could not be seen; in fact, he had not long gone to 
bed. This nis valet informed her confidentiauy ; add- 
ing, .or he seemed a kind young fellow, and knew his 
lordship’s Scotch property, and even thonght he re- 
membered the farm at the Laighlands, that as soon as 
his master waked he would tel. him that inere war 4 
waiting, who had come all the way from Scot- 


after hour—wandering iorlorn- 
ly about the college gardens and quadrangle—then 
going inte the town for a little food—then walking 
hurriedly back again, lest by chance she should miss 
the happy moment when his young lordship shenla 
condescend to open his eyes; afraid to intrade, and 
yet trembling to be and overlooked, until 
nearly three in the afternoon. Then, in deepair ap- 
plying again to the valet, she heard that his .ordsh 
was at breakfast; some friends were breakfasting 


him; he could not possibly be disturbed. 
“ Nevertheless, the kindly vaiet took In a 
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she would not trouble his lordship longer. He surely 


had cost us, as well as herself, such a world of pains— 


must remember the Laighlands; he had ridden there | might, nay, must, not only appeal to the young land- 


many a tjme on his little pony. He sent out word 
that he did remember the Laighlands, and that though 
he could not see her now, he would see her on Mon- 
day ing at his house in London. 

‘But Mrs. Kennedy knew that Monday would be too 
late. If she could not leave London on the Sagurday 
evening, she would not reach home in time to prevent 
the notice from taking effect, and the ejection being 
accomplished. She urged this upon the valet, who 
was really kind to her, and he was daring enough to 
go in and speak to his master a second time. Then 
one of the guests—a merry-looking young gentleman ; 
they seemed a merry set, Mrs. Kennedy thought, for 
she heard their shouts of laughter through the door— 
came out and spoke to her, quite civilly, but with ex- 
ceeding entertainment at the idea of her thinking it 


was possible she could see his lordship. But, never- |. 


theless, he told her to make her mind easy, for that a 
telegram should be sent to the factor to pause in the 
ejection until he heard further. 

“ With this Mrs. Kennedy was forced to be content; 
but she left Oxbridge with a very heavy heart. 

“She etaid with us until the appointed Monday; 
and we took her about and showed her and Jessie the 
wonders of London, and diverted her mind as well as 
we could from the painful suspense under which she 
was laboring. She tried to enjoy herself—she was 
touchingly grateful. But still the heavy sense of what 
was hanging over her—hanging upon half a dozen 
words from a youth's careless lips—seemed to cioud 
over every thing. I never spent a more restless, un- 
comfortable Sunday than the one before that Monday, 
in thinking and wondering what would be the result 
o. her application: a result o: such slight moment to 
the young nobleman—o incalculable importance to 
the old faymer and his family. 

*«¢] hope I’m no wicked, Mrs. Burns,’ said the poor 
woman, looking at me pethetically on coming home 
from church—we had taken her to hear our own dear 
minister, though he was Free Kirk and she Estab- 
lished, to prove that there were good ‘soun’’ Pre=by- 
terian Kirks to go to even in London—‘I didna mean 
to be wicked or unthankfu’—and I likit the look o’ 
him, and his sweet voice and kind eyes—but I didna 
hear one halt the minister's sermon.’ 

“Neither did I, 20 1 could say nothing. It was no 
use to begin moralizing to Mrs. Kennedy about the re- 
lations between class ana class, and the respective du- 
ties that each owes to the other. It is just what I no- 
tice in my own household, that what seems a very 
emali thing to me may be a very great one to my eerv- 
ant; and that it behooves all who are put in authority 
to take the utmost pains to look at every question 
from the under as well as the upper side. 

** Eleven in the forenoon was the hour fixed for the 
interview. We dresged Mrs. Kennedy for it with great 
care, and helped her out with some few things: for 
ehe had hardly any clothes with her; and we thought 
it advisable that his lordehip’s tenant of fifty years’ 
standing, and representing a tenantry of fifty years 
previous to that, should appear before him as respect- 
able as possible. To this end, it being a fearfully wet 
morning, we sent her off in a decent cab, which my 
husband gave orders should wait for her at the corner 
of the square. 

“ This done—we, too, waited: {n a suspense that to 
my young people was very exciting, and to me actual 
ly painfal. We had given her a full hour, indeed I 
expected a much longer absence, for I thought she 
wou. likely be kept waiting ; people whose time is of 
little vaiue never reckon the value of time to others 
So ii she were back by one I should have been wel: 
pieaced. But long before the clock struck twelve the 
cab drew up to the door, and Mrs Kennedy stood in 
the hall. The moment I saw her face I was certain 
= 1 was lost. 

***Come in,’ I said, and drew her into the study, 
and shut the door to keep the children out a while. 
*Come in and sit down.’ 

“She sat down, and then lified up to me the for- 
lornest face! ‘ Ye're vera kind, ma'am: I'!! tell the 
gudeman ye’ve been wonderfa’ kind. My puir auld 
man !—and he past seventy year |—It’s awfu’ hard for 
him.’ 

**] took her hand—poor son! ! and then she shed one 
or two tears, not more, and rose. 

“*T maun gang hame as soon as I can, Mrs. Burns, 
to look after the auld man.” 

“*Then there is no chance? What did his lordship 
say to you?’ 

“*Naething. He went aff to Paris yestreen.” 

*** And did he leave no letter—no message ?” 

“*Ne’er a word. He's clean forgot me. Young 
* «<s hae short memories. Maybe he meant nae 
harm.’ 

“This wae ali she eaid. Not a word of blame or re- 
proach on vitterness. The instinctive feeling of feudal 
respect in wu.ch she nad been brought up, or perhaps 
a higher see..ng etili, sealed her tongue even then. 
Nor did I—indignant as I was—desire to be more se- 
vere upon the young man than he deserved. I oniy 
wished that he, who had euch an infinite power of 
good in his hands—ench an unlimited possibility of 
neriencing the keenest joy o: life—making peopie 
happy—conld have seen the misery on this poor wo- 
man s face, as she thought o: ai) her weary journeys 
thrown away—of her returning journey to te.. the bit- 
ter tidings to her old husband, about whom she reemed 
to grieve fai more than for herself. 

“*If his jordehip wad hae let us stop at the Laigh- 
lands while the auld man lived,’ she said, ‘we wad bae 
paid a better rent—we tell’t the factor that—and new- 
stockit the farm, and Kennedy wad hae done his best 
wi the new-fangied ways, though he hates them a’— 
and .t wadna hae heen for more than ten years at most: 
and what's ten years to his young lordship, that will 
ecarce be a man when my auld man's in his grave: 
Ochone—ochone!’ And she began rocking herseu 
with a .ow moan, and talking in Gae.ic to Jessie, who 
had run in eagerly with several of my children. I 
took them ail away. and left the child and mother 
together. 

“There was no more to be done. To appiy to Mr. 
——, who had been so kind, was also useless: he had 
told her he was only in London for two days. Be- 
sides, he could not interfere openly in her affairs, 
which, from his position in the household, he had no- 
thing whatever to do. The only thing was to accept 
passively things as they were, and trust to the chance 
that the telegram sent had stopped present proceedings 
at the Laighlands. While in the mean time Mrs. Ken- 
nedy might take the course which had at first been in- 
tended of addressing his lordship by ietter. 

**We wrote it for her, putting tne case in her name, 
but in as strong terms ae we could, and my husband 
took care that it should be dorwarded in ench a mode 
as that it was almost impossible his tordehip shoud 
not receive it. This done, we sent the poor woman 
away by the night-train to Scotland—for she was most 
eager to be gone—making her and Jes#ie as comforta- 
ble as we cou.d; earnestly hoping, avd with perhaps 
an al.owable hypocrisy trying hard to persuade her, 
that after al. things might curn out less ead than she 
feared. We assured her—and ourreives in deing so— 
that the telegram would make ail safe for a few days 
to come; and in the mean time her letter—that mo- 
mentous letter, the invention and Inditing of which 


lord's sense of justice, but touch his heart, even in the 
midst of his Paris enjoyments: so that he would im- 
mediately send back word, confirming the Laighlands 
Farm to poor old Kennedy for his lifetime. My young 
folk, full of youth's romance and inherent belief in 
goodness, felt quite sure it would be so; nay, I think 


_ the younger ones actually imagined his lordship would 


do all manner of noble and generous actions—even to 
driving to the farm in a coach and six, personally to 
express his regard for the Kennedys—the very next 
time he happened to be on his property. 

“We started her off—poor body |—with many good 
wishes on both sides: talked of her very often for a 
week or eo, and then, hearing no more, we concluded 
al] was well so far: the whirl of London life swallowed 
us mp, and the subject dropped out o/ our memories. 

“It might have been February—no, I have the letter 
here, and it is dated 12th March—that my husband 
the following from Mr. Kennedy, written in a feeble 
old man’s hand, but carefully composed and spelled, 
as became vae of the well-educated peasantry of the 
North; one, too, who thongh only a farmer, could 
count his forefathers for more generations than many 
an owner of a magnificent ‘ place.’ 


“*Dean Srr,—! to return you my sincerest 
thanks for my unremitting kindness to my wife and 
daughter when in Lundon: when they came home and 
told us, the whole fumily were delighted to hear of 
such kindness being shown them. fore Mra. Ken- 
nedy came home, a friend gt a paper made ont in onr 
favor to prevent any thing being done against ne; this 
friend was home in the boat along with Mrs. Kennedy, 
also officers from —~ to get ns put out. I went in 
the morning to call mpon the factor and see if he had 
got the telegram from his yy but I could not 
see him, and I asked his clerk if he knew li he had 
got it, but he eaid he had heard no word abont it. I 
told him the telegram wae certainly eent, for that Mre. 
Kennedy eaw the valet go to the telegraph office at 
Oxbridge with it. The officers came to the farm, but 
this friend ef oure got them stopped. We learned 
afterward that the telegram had Leen misdirected, and 
so it went to another piace, and did not reach the fac- 
tor till too late. We have pot no anewer ie 
yon to the letter an was kind enongch to 

elp Mrs. Kennedy write. e have eold part of onr 
eheep in order to get some better kind, as we have 
been a it hae been enid we were tarnec ont 
because our farm was not fully stocked; but the Order 
in Council abont the cattle disease, preventing cattle 
being rem from one place to another, and the nr.. 
certain sitnation we are placed in, has hindered this 
being done. But if we get eucouragement from hie 
lordship we will stock the farm, and get on as soon as 
possible. If yon will be kindly pleased, say in your 
wiedom, if any thing can be done, and if we need to 
write his lordship any more till we bear from himeelf. 

“**] am, dear Sir, 
*** Your most obedient servant, 
“* Awprew Kennepy." 


“On receipt of this letter we all Iaid our heads to- 
gether to consider what had best be done. The reenit 
was that Mr. Kennedy wrote a second letter to the 
young nobleman —enfficient, we thonght, to have 
moved a heart of stone—and my husband got it for- 
warded immediately by what he believed to be even a 
surer channel than the first one had gone by. And, 
meantime, we made private inquiries as to what sort 
of young fellow he really wae: and, I must confess, we 
heard nothing ill of him. nothing but faults of youth 
—which a few more years may mend, and cause him 
to grow up a man worthy of his important destiny: 
worthy of his ancestors and himself. Oh, that, for 
many sakes besides his own, this poor lad, left or- 
phaned at a time a lad most needs a father's care, and 
pinnacled on a height where the bravest and rteadiest 
could hardly walk without tottering—oh, that it may 
yet be so! 

* After sending this letter for two month* more we 
heard nothing from the .zaighlands. ™.en came the 
following, headed by another date. ~-.ich the minnte I 
saw I knew the poor old farme~’s tate war decided : 

Corrice, May. 

Dear Srn,—] am eorry to that we never re- 
ceived any letter from hie lordenip; and we had to 
enbmit to be ejected from onr farm and home, eo that 
we are now for a short time in a little omegt belong- 
ing to my brother, James Kennedy. I called upon the 
factor to-day to see if he had any place for us now: 
but I got no enconragement. He had raid the family 
could make us comfortable with another honse if we 
left the Farm; bnt there is no word ofthat now. We 
wonld have written to sooner, but Mrs. Kennedy 
has been s0 in her no 
to re mey removing an ckin 
ture antil we get home re- 
members the kindness shown her by you and your 
kind family, and bide me say she has a smal! box pre- 

ng with a few articles to send to Mrs. Burns as a 
small token of her titude for the kindness shown 
her. You can let Mr. —— know how we have been 
used, and how the young lord forgot ns in our distress. 
If his lordship would have given ns a small lot of 

nd and a honse we should have taken it kind, 
though we loet our farm: and #0 we would now . bunt 
in the way he forgot us, we have no encouragement to 
ask any other favor. 
“*T am, my dear Sir, 
“* Your sincere well-wisher, 
“* Anprew Kewnepy.’ 

“That was all. No more complaints; no biame: 
no wild democratic outcry against the lord of the soil. 
The old man had been bronght up to respect ‘the 
powers that be,’ and to enbmit, ae in hie 
atern, patient, unquestioning Presbyterian faith, to the 
ordering of Providence. Unto haman injustice it ts 
possible to submit too much; and yet there is a eub- 
mission which is not merely wise but heroic. I own 
that poor old man's letter—in its brevity involving 
such a world of grief and loess, and that too at the close 
of life, when less is quite irreparable—touched most 
deeply both my husband and me. And—well, there. 
lies before you Mrs. Kennedy's butter.” 

I tasted it, for the second time feeling “ iike to 
greet,” but with a far deeper emotion than the mere 
remembrance of the lovely country about the Laigh- 

I shonld like to end this tale—a trne tale, be it again 
understood—with the bright winding-up conieel by 
** poetical justice.” I should like to state how—"“ het- 
ter late than never"—his young lordship had recog- 
nized his responsibilities ; and though the carelessly- 
worded telegram did fail of its object, though the 
promised appointment was broken, and the humble, 
entreating letters left unanswered, possibiy even un- 
read, still some good angel had bronght the matter to 
the young man’s memory, with favorable results for 
poor Kennedy’s few remaining years. So that, though 
he could not be reinstated in his faurm—nay (for Jet us 
hold the balance of justice fairly between poor and 
rich, the rich who are often in reality so painfully, bu- 
miliatingly poor), although it might even be inevitable, 
for some recondite reason, that he should have been 
removed from it—setill there was found for him that 
“ little lot of ground” hard by somewhere, where the 
o:d man could live comfortably and content until the 
end of his days. 

But nothing of the sort has happened, or seems like- 
ty to happen, so far as I know. I can only tell the 
story, and leave it; as we are obliged to leave so many 
things in this world—sad, unfinished: unable alike to 


see the reason of them, or the final settlement of them. | 


there is One above us who eces all. 


THE WIFFLES. 


Tur entire Wiffle family were in a quivet of ex- 
pectation, for it is not with poor folk as with rich 
ones. Their store-room is tilled before ever they 
touch bottom, ang they think of loaves and sugars 
and such things very much as though they grew 
for the picking; but people like the Wiffles live on 
a sort of general starvation plan, varied by occa- 
sional flashes of relief. When any money did 
find its way into a Wiffle’s pocket Mrs. Wiffle im- 
mediately bought indispensable articles in small 
quantities, calculated exactly to stretch over the 
time before any more money would be found in the 
pocket again; and these indispensables were di- 
vided, something as shipwrecked sailors on a raft 
do their biscuit, with a view to holding out as long 
as possible. 

Naturally, just before relief again, every thing 
was at low ebb, and there were a score or more of 
good reasons for the Wiffle anxiety. 

There was just tea enough for another day. 

ere was not more than half a pound of sugar. 

Mattie's toes were out. 

So was the salt—so was the Indian-meal. 

Mrs. Wiffle could not sew another stitch: no 
thread, and no black sewing silk. 

And there was exactly flour enough for another 
baking—a Wiffles baking lasted two days. 

The potatoes were gone. —~ ; 

The grocer had sent in his bill. 

Miss Harriet Wiffle owed Miss Gregory fifty 
cents. 

The Wiffles were ravening for a dinner. There 
—— no meat, and nothing but lunches for a 
wee 

They had counted up the funds in the family 
pocket-book: three cents exactly. 

Miss Harriet Wiffle had found a shop where they 
were selling damaged muslins and hosiery at cheap 
rates, which would be a godsend for the little Wif- 
files if money came in time. | 

Harry Wiffle was ailing, and out of the medicine 
that kept his cough in order. 

Do you wonder that the Wiffle family was in a 
fever, and, however it pretended to be busy about 
the honse, was secretly on the look-out, every mem- 
ber of it, for the first glimpse of Miss Georgiana 
Wiffle, who had gone to the Post-office, and to call 
on Mrs. Duvernay ? 

Now I suppose you would like to know the con- 
nection between the Wiffle anxiety, the Post-office, 
and Mrs. Duvernay. Miss Georgiana Wiffle pieced 
out the resources of the family by little poems, in 
which she told where the moon was, the precise 
shade of the water, what her heart said to Time, Fate, 
and Futurity, and how the clock came in between. 
Her “ At Low Tide” had just made its appearance 
in print, and the Wiffle family enthusiastically de- 
clared that there was not s0 very much difference be- 
tween it and some of Mrs. Browning's things, if it 
was written by Georgiana Wiffle, and that the check 
was or would be exactly in season, when it came, 
as they could not hold out much longer. Geor. 
giana had been twice already to the Post-office. and 
the Wiffles were convinced that the third time must 
bring the check. Mrs. Duvernay was a lady for 
whom Miss Harriet Wiffle did embroidery and 
plain sewing with great privacy, and at half the 
usual prices. Mrs, Duvernay owed Miss Wiffles 
fifteen dollars, and s¢ the debt was five or six weeks 
overdue Georgians undertook to call there also on 
her way to the Post-office. Fifteen dollars from 
one quarter and ten from another would sct the 
Wiffles on their legs acain, and the Wiffles took 
heart of grace while waiting for Georgiana. i 

The children spied her fast and sounded the news. 
: a Georgie’s coming and she has something in her 

and.” 

The elder Wifflés immediately ran about their 
business and tried to look indifferent, though they 
made a poor figure at it; for Miss Harriet, who was 
washing the dishes, threw away all the milk, and 
Mrs. Wiffle solemnly basted the bottom of a dress- 
ekirt like a bag and sewed the two sides fast to- 
gether. The younger Wiffles were less diplonaatic. 
They saw no reason for not pouncing on Miss Geor- 
giana at once with, did you get the money? though 
they might have spared the question if they hard 
looked at her. Mrs. Wiffle and Miss. Harriet 
Wiffle stopped work in dismay, — 

‘*Mrs, Duvernay will pay Harriet the first of 
next month,” said the girl, coldly as possible lest 
the should thaw altogether, ‘and there was no- 
thing at the post-office except this,” throwing a let- 
ter down on the table. Nobody looked at it. It 
bore no publisher's stamp, and that was enough. 
What on earth were they to do? They had lived 
up to three days ago. They had pulled thro 
these three days, Heaven knows how, only Cer 
never could have done it at all if they had not 
buoyed by the expectation of the money that was 
due. Harry, seeing the doleful faces about him, 
set up a howl, and his mother shrank in distress at 
the increased hoarseness of his crying. 

‘If peopie knew the misery brought on other 
and innocent people by their wicked neglect’'—she 
commenced warmly, but the sentence never got any 
further. Mrs. Wiffle was not a woman to say in 
her haste what she might repent at leisure. 

‘‘ If there was any thing to do!” said Georziana, 
dolefully, leaning her arms on the table and her 
head on her arms. ‘“‘What do men do at such 
times ?” 

“ Write to the editor,” suggested Harriet. 

“Can't. We have not an envelope or a stamp 
in the world, or a bit of.note-paper even. Paper is 
so expensive I bought just what I thought would 
last.” 


“1 can sell matches,” suggested Mattie; but the 
elder Wiffles were too miserable even to laugh. 
Mrs, Wiffle, who had cone down to the kitchen, 
came up aain-in a sort of despair. 

‘* Good Heavens, gir.s' whatcan Ido? It won't 
answer to eat all the bread, for when that is cone 
we are ruined. I thought 1 would make an Indian 
pudding; but there is no meal, no sugar, no eggs, 
no corn starch; and thé tea—"’ 


Georgiana stuffed her fingers in her ears. 

‘Don't, mother, please. I am getting despe- 
rate. I feel like breaking through somewhere to 
seé\if we can not get out, or like going back and 
scratching Mrs. Duvernay.” 

‘* Or the editor,” piped Harry, hoarsely. 

“Mother,” said Harriet, uneasily, “‘that child's 
feet should be bathed.” 

** But we have no mustard.” 

*‘Salt will answer.” 

“We are out of that also,” returned Mrs. Wif- 
fle, hopelessly, and taking up her letter—a crab- 
bedly-written note, four lines long: 

“Sister Annt,—I am in New York, at the Clarendon. 
Shall stay there two days. I hear you are in trouble. If 
you chovse to let by-gones be by-gones, come and « e me. 

* Yours, Davin.” 


**From your Uncle David,” commented Mrs. 
ten much excited. ‘He can help us if he 
ikes.” 

Miss Harriet examined the date, 

* This was written yesterday. One of the twe 
days has gone already.” 

“* We could not go if there were forty days. How 
should we get a ticket to New York ?” 

‘» Your money may cotne.” 

“ Yes,” assented Georgie, indifferently, “‘it may 
come. If I could only write now.” 

‘* Borrow paper and stamp.” 

“*From whom? We know no one here.” 

“* Mattie can run across the street and ask.” 

What will they think ?” 

“Stuff! What should we think if Uncle David 
made us his heirs? Run. Mattie.” 

Mattie trip.ea across the street, and the Wiffles 
watched her through the blinds. She came back 
slowly. They were very sorry, but they were just 
out. Georgiana sat a little in a sort of stupid de- 
spair, and, bethinking herself, rushed up stairs and 
searched the Gres» pockets for stray pennies. Then 
she pulled out tne cnilaren 4 boxes and the bureau 


| drawers. Miss Harnet followed and got out her 


trinkets. 

‘*IT shall try Yo sell my ring,” she said. 

Georgiana stared. 

Why, child, they will not give you more than 
a dollar for it.” 

‘* A dollar will buy medicine and paper.” ~ 

‘The check may come to-morrow.” 

‘* Have vou looked at Harry? He has fever al- 
ready.” 

** Fever,” echoed Mrs. Wiffle, who had followed 
them. * I have sent Mattie for Dr. Gray. 1 think 
Harry's case is serious.” a 

Harriet tied her bonnet-strings very hard and 
went out into the street, and Mrs. Wiffle looking 
after her in wonder, 

‘‘ She is gone to sell her ring,” said Georgie, with 
ajerk. “She thinks she may get a dollar for it.” 
Whereupon the two women began to crv, and im- 
proved their time in that way while.-Harriet was 
gone. When they saw her coming thev wiped 
their eves, and pretended that they had been sort- 
ing clothes. Harriet came back, looking very pale. 
Nobody would buy her ring. 


By this time the doctor had arrived and shock © 


his head over Harry. 

‘“*You should have called me before. He must 
he doctored sharply now or—” 

The doctor did not finish bis sentence, but hastily 
wrote a prescription. The women grew paler yet, 
and looked piteously at each other, 

T see,” said Georgie, bravely. Harriet went 
out tosell her ring, and I must go out to throw away 
my pride and call on Mrs. Duvernay. I will tell 
her what I have left at home.” 

She said that over and over to herself all the way 
to Mrs. Duvernay's door; but Mrs. Duvernay was 


not at home. ‘“‘ Miss Wiffle would wait til] Mra. 


Duvernay returned.” The man stared. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Miss. Mrs. Duvernay has 
gone to the country.” 

‘* Write to her there,” suggested Harriet. 

‘*No stamp and paper,” briefly responded Geor- 
gie, sitting still in her cloak and a brown study. 

**T shall go mad of that no stamp,” burst out 
Harriet, ordinarily the most phlegmatic of mortals. 

‘*A three-fold cord is seldom broken,” answered 
Georgie, irrelevantly and mysteriously, and march- 
ed out before she could be questioned. She was 
afraid of losing her inspiration if she stopped for 
explanations. In one hand:she carried the pre- 
scription, in the other her pocket-book, and she 
went to the druggist on the corner, of whom she 
was known. When the pres¢ription was ready, 

“That I should have broaght no money !” she 
exclaimed, innocently, and searching her pocket- 
book with an air of vexation. The polite druggist 
assured her that it was of no consequence; and so 
the carried the precious bottle home in triumph and 
dazzled her mother and sister with it. ‘Her con- 
ecience gnawed her, but give her no credit tor it; 
for whén later Harry was in want of lemons, sugar, 
and mustard, she did the same thing with the inno- 
cent grocer. That evening they talked dolefully 
of Uncle David, and Harriet thought he should 
have known that two daye would not give them 
breathing-time; but Mrs. Wiffle contended that he 
had been deeply offended, and that it was heroic to 
make any advance at all, 

They had not entirely relinquished hope. The 
check might come with the early morning mail ; 
and Georgie had visions of jumping into the first 
train and reaching New York in time to catch 
Uncle David over his breakfast at the Clarendon, 
She was afraid to look at the slow clerk, indifferent- 
ly going over his letters, and turned her head away. 
There was nothing from the editor or from Mrs. 
Duvegnay, who, Harriet had hoped, would remem- 
ber them, but a note'fr. Uncle David: 

“ Anne,—Sines you neither chooe to come ror 
write I see you mean to let well alone. If you sre 
don't know as I should complain, thongh I «how)d | 
liked to say good-by te some one of my own before.-uc!: 
voya: that te Chima, and to have you something 
pride. Good-by. Davin.” 


The Wiffles sat down and cried together. 
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. aan from which may be dated the move- 

FANEUIL HALL. sis —— ; ment in favor of - national unity 

Hats tne been among the different populations of 
: 


«| the German race. It has been the 
fortunate achievement of Count Brs- 
MARCK in Germany, as of Count C a- 


inated “‘ the Cradle of American Lib- 
erty,” having been the popular gath- 
ering-place of the Sons of Liberty 


4 during the incipient stages of the vour in Italy, to invent the politic- 
Revolution. It was erected in 1742, al emergency which has enabled the 
: at the sole expense of Peter Fan- progressive tendencies of the divided 


nation to rally around one of its prin- 
cipal States, on the occasion of a 
great military victory won over the 
rival Power, which had long been 
viewed as the representative of il- 


rutL, Esq., of Boston, and by him 
generously given to the town—the 
basement for a market, with a spa- 
cious and beautiful hall above for = 

public meetings. It was burned in S 
1761, nothing but the brick walls re- 
maining; but the edifice was imme- Wy 3 The of 
diately rebuilt. It was enlarged in SSS ae  * | TSSPSSS — means gained the same kind of su- 


1805, by the addition of. another story — Ss | premacy in Germany which devolved 
and an increase of forty feet in its ~— SESS seven years ago in Italy upon the. 


' ‘width. The hall is about eighty SSS Ss kingdom of Sardinia—or rather, as 
feet square, and contains some fine it should have been styled, of Pied- 
paintings of distinguished men. The > SS sss 3 mont. The parallel, however, be- 
original vane, copied from that of the >SVasfsa—~~—> tween the conduct of the German 


and of the Italian statesman can not 
be pursued further by an examination 
into their dealings with the internal 
affairs, and especially with the con- 
stitutional liberties and franchises, 
of the State which each Minister re- 
spectively ruled. For while Cavorcr 
applied himself fairly and honestly 
to the working out of parliamentary 
= government, on the English model, 
~ | in order to win the attachment of the 


London Roval Exchange, still turns 
upon the pinnacle: the vane is in the 
form of a huge grasshopper. In 1776 
Faneuil Hall was converted into a 
theatre by the British. When the 
news reachéd Boston of the passage | 
by the British Parliament of the Bos- 
ton Port Bill (providing for the re- 
moval of customs, courts of justice, 
and government officers of every kind 
from Boston to Salem, and for the 


discontinuance of landing, discharg- ~ | other populations of Italy to the Pied. 

0 ing, and shipping of wares and mer- {<= =| montese monarchy by the attractive 
chandise at Boston), a town meeting | SS example of freedom, BISMARCK, on 

was held in Faneuil Hall, at which | SO the contrary, persisted in outrag- 

Samvet Apams presided. The mect- | and corrupting the Prussian rep- 

ing voted to stop all importation from SSS resentative constitution till he had 

or exportation to “Great Britain and |= SS ! almost made the King an absolute 

every part of the East Indies ;” and SSS SSS despot, prepared to cope on equal 


terms with the Austrian military 
empire. 
SS In the earlier part of his career 
llerr von BirsmArcK does not appear 
It was in Faneuil Hall that TuEo- ; = to have shown any promilse of future 
DORE PARKER and WeNpDeLL PHIL- SS | SS ~| distinction. He was educated 
resistance against the Fugitive Slave | tingen, Greifswalde, and Berlin, 
Bill in the case of the slave Burns. where he is s#id to have been ad- 
dicted beyond measure to the boister- 
ous pleasures of the German Bar- 
schen, and to have displayed no great 
proficiency in his studies. Itis even. 
asserted that he failed to pass the 
requisite examination for entering 
the civil service, and was admitted 
by special favor. His father was a 
country squire of noble birth and 


with this declaration in his hand 
Pact Revere took his celebrated 
ride from Boston to New York, in- 
flaming the country as he went along. 


—— 


COUNT BISMARCK. 


Karu Orro Von auf 
Schonhausen, the bold and dextrous 
Minister who has conquered Germa- 
ny for Prussia, was born at Dran- 
denburg, in 1812, the- year of that 


great uprising of the German nation Bc: | moderate estate ; but more than one 
vrjinet th empire of Naro.ron L., COUNT BISMARCK, PRIME MINISTER TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA. member of his family had held high 
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office, and von was not without 
the aid of influential patrons. N. vert! less, he had 
ov ained vo higher promovion than th po-t of Su- 
»erintendent of Dykes in the Altmark up to the 
“time af bis election, in 1847, as a member of the 
Prussian Dict, having previously had a seat in the 
Provincial As-embly of that part of the kingdom 
where he dwelt. He was immediately notic:d as 
one of the most vehement and even insolent cham- 
pions of the Junker or Tory party, as he ostenta- 
tiously professed his contempt for the principles of 
constitutional government, ridiculed the practice of 
parliamentary debate, denied that the King of Prus- 
sig was bound to grant those franchises which had 
been solemnly promised at the time of the war 
a:vrainst Napoveos, and declared that the Roval 
prerogative was derived, not from the consent of 
the people. but from the grace of God, and was prac- 
tically unlimited save by the voluntary concessions 
of Royel bounty. | 
These opitiions were not the extravagant con- 
ecits of vouth, bat have been asserted by Herr von 
B's arck on all occasions since he began to take a 
couspic ous place in public lite, which was in the 


. thirty-tifth year of his age. He bas repeatedly de- 


nounced the freedom of the press, and the spread 
of intellizénce among the working-classes; he has 
fone so far as toexpress a wish that the large mana- 
facturing and commercial towns could be destroved, 
so that a purely rural population might submissive- 
lv obey the bebesis of an absolute ruler. ‘These 
aud similar utterances of rampant Toryism, such as 
can scarcely be matched by any instance in the his- 
tory of English partics, rendered Herr von Bis- 
MARCK one of the most un; opular men of hig time. 
He was excluded from the German National As- 
sembly of 1848, and lived some months in retire- 
ment; but in the following vear, upon the triumph 
of the reactionary party, he*took his seat in the 
C! amber of Deputies at Berlin as member for the 


_dis'rict of Zauche. Here, again, he was the bitter- 


est assailant of the Moderate Liberals, and was ac- 
customed to deride the aspirations toward German 
unity which the so-called Go'ha party already be- 
gan to encourage, as associated with the cause of 
constitutional liberty in Prussia. Herr von B1s- 
MARCK, for his part. maintained that it was to Prus- 
sianism, not to Germanism, that they must look for 
the safety and advancement of the State. He af- 
fected in those davs te venerate Austria as the prop- 
er repr-senta ive of the ancient power of Germany, 
while he censured the struggle for Schleswig-Hol- 
se nas a petty act of revolution, and an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the King of Denmark. As an 
ins ance of his sagacity on questions of political. 
economy. it is remembered that he was the advo- 
cate of a law by which the trade guilds should be 
empowered, as ir the Middle Ages, to fix an arbi- 
trary price for every sort of goods to be sold, and to 
pr-scribe the number of apprentices who should be 


brought up to each trade. 


In 1851 Herr von BrsMarcK was admitted to the ' 
diplomatic service, and sent as First Secretary of 
Leyation to the Prussian Embassy at Frankfort ; 
but, within three months of his arrival-at this post, 
was elevated, by an extraordinary promotion, to 
that of Embassador at the sittings of the Federal 
Rund. He had evidently been selected for his in- 
dependent and supercilious bearing, on purpose to 
bid defiance to Count Recurere, who was then 
Austrian Embassador at Frankfort and President 
of the Diet. Many amusing stories are told of the 
e: counters between them, Herr von Bismarck. by 
his high spirits, wit, and courage, usually getting 
the bett rof his more dignified antagonist, who was 
once so plainly insulted by the Prussian that they 
were on the point of fighting a duel. It became 
necessary, therefore, to recall Herr von Bismarck 
fron. Fraukfort, and he was transferred to the em- 
bus-y at St. Petersburg, where he entered into in- 
timate relations with’ Prince GorTscHAKOFF, then 
busy with schemes for a triple alliance of Russia, 
Prussia, and France, by which each of those Pow- 
ers was to acquire an extensive addition to its ter- 
ritories at the expense of Austria, Turkey. Belgi- 
im, and the smaller German States. The Crimean 
War, however, prevented, or at least postponed, the 
execution of these protects, which seem not to have 
been agrecd to by the Emperor of the French, and 


- were afterward disavowed by the Prince Regent of 


Prussia, who at that time was unwilling to enter- 
tain any plans of self-agegandizement at the ex- 
‘pense of his brother sovereigns. 

After his accession to the throne a change. ap- 
‘parently for the worse, came over the state of Prus- 
six. The Liberal influences of the Crown Prince, 
the Prince of Hohenzollern, and their friends, now 
gave way to the intrigues of the Junkers—or, as 
they are sometimes called, from the title of their 
newspaper organ, the Kreuz Zeitung party. Count 
Beexsrorrr having become Minister of Foreign 
Affairs instead of Herr von SCHLEINITZ, a new line 
of foreign policy was resolved upon, though it was 
ne¢essarijy to be kept dark till the views of the oth- 
er European Powers could be ascertained. Herr 
von Bismarck, leaving Count to succeed him 
et the Russian Court, had no sooner returned to Ber- 
lin than it was intimated by the French Minister that 
the Emperor NAPoLEon would like to see BisMARCK 
as Prussian Plenipotentiary at the Tuileries. He 
had more than once spoken in favor of a French 
alliance, under certain circumstances, previously to 
the war between France and Anstria in 1859. Merr 
von Bismarck thus became Prussian Embassador 
at Paris; but what passed betwéen him and the 
E:iperor NAPOLEON is best known to themselves. 

in September, 1862, Herr von BisMaRcK was 
s»mmoned home to Berlin and intrusted with the 

' task of forming a new Ministry, over which he has 
sinee presided, with the port-folio of Foreign Affairs, 
Count EcLensore being Minister of the Interior; 
Iierr von Reoox, Minister of War; and Bopet- 
SCHWINGH and Von der Hrypt successively Fi- 
nance Ministers. The whole course of their ad- 
ininistration, from 1862 down to the outbreak of the 
late war, has been a pertinacious conflict against 
the majdtity of the Chamber, whose votes have 
been impudently set at naught, and whose Consti- 
tutional power to control the public expenditure has 


' been nullified, while the Prime Minister -has coolly 
declared that be and bis colleagu:s will not be re- 
sponsille to Parliament, and that they consider 
themselves only servants of the Crown. The sub- 

| ject-matter of the original dispute was the aug- 
mentation of the army estimates and the law ex- 
| tending the period of compulsory service in the army 
to three years. The Chamber having. by majori- 
ties of 272 against 68, and of 251 against 86, decided 
these questions against the Government. Bismarck 
dissolved the Chamber. after a series of angry alter 
cations, and informed them that the King would 
dispense with their approval of the budget, and 
woull put in execution whatever measures he 
thought best for the public service. The newspa- 
pers which ventured to comment on this high-hand- 
ed procedure of the Government were prosecuted 
with great severity: and those public officials who 
dared to raise their voices on behalf of the Consti- 
tution were punished by removal to dibtant places, 
if not by the loss of office. 

Thus practically despotic, the rule of King Writ- 
14m I and Bismarck, his Minister, during the last 
three or four years, has been directed with astonish- 
ing success, though by conduct which history will 
perhaps stigmatize as perfidious and double-dealing, 
to the achievement of those grand objects, the ex- 
pulsion of Austria from the German political sys- 
tem, and the consequent union of the several States 
of North Germany to the Prussian Kingdom. which 
are regarded by most impartial observers as a change 
beneficial to the interests of European peace and 
civilization. Nor can we doubt that these results 
are equally acceptable to the national spirit of the 

rmans. It is unnecessary here to review the 
series of transactions relative to the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein provinces, which led to the open.quarrel be- 
tween Prussia on the one hand, and Austria, with 
the minor States of Germany, on the other, finally 
issuing in the rupture of the Federation, and the 
short but decisive war of last midsummer. It would 
be a difficult task to attempt to vindicate the han- 
esty and good faith of the Prussian Government in 
these transactions; but ‘the skili and: valor of the 

Prussian army, the intelligenee and patrictic spirit 

of the Prussian people, bave justly earned for their 

country a degree of political and military importance 
second te none of the Powers of Europe. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Tue city of Houston, Texas, is situated in Har- 
ris County, on Buffalo Bayou, 45 miles by water 
from its entrance into Galveston Bay. It is a 
flourishing town, the second of the State in com- 
mercial importance, and is advantageously situated 
for trade, at the head of steamboat navigation. It 
is the principal shipping port for several adjacent 
counties, in which cotton, sugar, and maize are pro- 
duced. and toward which a copious tide of emigra- 
tion is flowing. A railroad is being built which 
is to extend westward to the Brazos River, and 
probably to Austin. Houston was settled in 1836, 
Its population in 1860 was nearly five thousand. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Tuerr are few towns in the South where so 
much Northern energy and the effects of Northern 
capital are as visible as in Galveston. The reason 
of this seems to be simple. It was looked upon at 
the close of the war as a good place to make money. 
Army officers soldiers. and other persons Connected 
with the army have settled here, seemingly for a 
permanent bome. 

The climate is delightful and the people, gener- 
ally speaking, courteous and hospitable. 

On the Strand, or principal street, there are some 
fine stores and other buildings. A bank, the First 
National of Texas, has been established, with a 
South Carofina president, and an ex-General—Ma- 
jor-General W T. CLark, of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee—for cashier. The bank is doing a fine busi- 
ness, and is cordially supported by the people. 

A fine Custom-house, in which is located the 
Post-office, attracts the attention of the new-comer 
almost the first thing upon his entrance into the 
city. 

The Collector, General Kent, was General 
Grant's Provost-Marshal at the time of the surren- 
der of Vicksburg, and did the tedious duty of pa- 
roling PemMBERTON’s army. General Kewr has 
not forgotten his army discipline, and looks sharply 
after the interests of Uncle Sam, to the evident dis- 
gust of parties that used to “slip things through.” 


beach in the country. D. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1966, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. 
Br MISS ANNA WARNER, 
author of ** Dollars and Cents,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. . 


~» “T REALLY think,” said Mr. May, one morning, 
at the breskfast-table, “that vou children have 
done wonders with vour three dollars. Why, the 
gardens are splendid '” 

**Yes, indeed,” said Lily, ‘I think they are. If 
it wasn’t for two or three things gardening would 
be too delightful.” _ 
|  * What are the two or three things, pray ?” 

“One is the weeds, papa.” 

“Aha!” said her father, laughing; “I thought 
you did not mean to have any weeds ?” 

Lily shook her head with an air that said very 

y if she had not meant it the weeds had. 

**Tt’s so hard to @ake ‘em off, papa. 1 hoe them 
up ever so nicely, but the minute I begin to rake 
away comes the’earth and every thing, as if J was 
going to take off the whole garden.” 

“ How do you hold your rake?” asked Mr. May. 

‘*T don't knew, papa. In both hands.” 


ing of the Beautiful beleams of little Dick Nobody.” 


“er. 


The Galveston beach is said to be finer than any 


“Yes, of course. But is the end of the handle 

high or low ?” 7 
* Pretty low, I guess,” said Lily. 

‘Hold it high next time,” said her father. 
‘“When you rake a bed after digging, and have to 
level it here and there, the bandle must sometimes 
be held low; but when you are raking off weeds 
you can hardly hold it too upright. Then the 
earth sifts through the teeth of the rake, and only 
the weeds are drawn off. What's the other hin- 
drance to the perfect felicity of gardening ?” 

** My clothes!” said Lily, with such a pitiful in- 
tenation that every body laughed in the most un- 
sympathetic manver. 

* You may believe that. papa,” said Jack. ‘If 
you don't, just ask Malvina.” sf 

**[ will when I desire any of Maivina’s conver- 
sation,” said Mr. May, who had the greatest possi- 
ble dislike to hearing the kitchen quoted for any 
thing. ** What's the matter with the clothes, Lily ? 
They will get muddy just as the weeds will grow ?” 

‘Oh, papa, muddy don’t express it!” said Lily, 

iringly. 

Well. keep up your courage, my dear,” said 
her father, laughing. ‘I am much inclined to fear 
that you will see little more mud this summer ; it 
seems like the beginning of adry time. Clover, I 
have seen no balsams so fine as yours any where, 
except at that little house of Nobody’s by the hill- 
road. I can't imagine where they got them.” 

“Bat oh, papa!” cried Primrose; ‘‘have you 
seen my heart’s-ease ?” 

* Your heart s-ease ?” said her father, lifting her 
up in his arms; * why,-yon are heart's-ease your- 
self! If you can show me any better I should like 
to see it.” 

Prim pulled him away out of the room, followed 
by Lily and Clover. the one talking eagerly about 
her. own flowers, the other. in a happy muse, think- 


Mr. May was right—a dry time set in; and Lily 
soon began te wish for the mud again, with all its 
qualities, The soil im the little gar- 
dens ite:rich, brown hne, and looked hot and 
dusty ; while. the poor flowers hung their heads in 
the pitilesstennehine and cried for rain. Lily would 
fain have-watered them at all hours of the day, but 
me assused beg that that was the very way to kill 
em. 
‘* Walt til the shady hours come,” he said, 
‘‘and then water thoroughly. And do not begin 


“* Mine will—tjll the cistern fails,” said Lily. 
Butgriry de vou say that ?” 

*'Beeause a little watering only cakes the earth 
round the plants, and makes matters worse than 
ever,” said Sam. ‘Keep the earth as loose and 
soft round your plants as ever you can in dry weath- 


“That's odd,” said Lily. “I should think it 
would just let the heat in.” 

‘It lets the air in, but the air brings moisture 
with it. And it leaves the roots at liberty to go 
every where in search of all the ground may con- 
tain.” 

** Ah, I think the ground must contain very little 
just now!” said Clover. ‘It seems as if all the 
water I put on my plants at night was just drunk 
up by the rest of the earth before morning.” 

It did seem so, indeed. However, the children 
took good care of their corner of sweet herbs in that 
dry time ; and Mr. May ordered Robin to draw and 
carry to the little gardens as much water as they 
would put on; so you may be certain the three 
watering-pots were not idle. Lily, to be sure, made 
a good deal of splashing with hers, and sometimes 
had more mud (for a while) than she cared for; the 
holes in the rose of her watering-pot were so large. 
Often, too, she quite washed away the earth from 
some of her flower-roots, and had to coax it back 
carefully with her trowel; though still the plants 
took thankfully even too much of a good thing. 
But Clover’s garden at sundown, when she had done 
watering for the night, looked as if there had been 
a gentle, thorough shower from the clouds: for 
with her long-nosed watering-pot she could reach 
even the tops of ber plants; now and then Sam. 
borrowed it to give Prim's tall flowers a shower’ 
bath. But both plants and children were very 
glad when the weather changed and there came a 
rain. And how the plants grew then! how the 
blossoms opened, one kind after-another! Prim's 
heart's-ease were the loveliest things that could be ; 
and of ever so many kinds; and though just in the 
heat of the weather (for heart’s-ease does not bear 
the sun) the flowers were rather small, yet as the 
cool days came on they grew larger and larger, till 
they were a wonder to look at. There was the 
King of the Blacks—a great black purple pansy 
with a small yellow eye; and another pansy that 
was bright yellow, and another that was pale yel- 
low, and another that was yellow, with crimson 
marks, Another was all royal purple, and another 
purple and gold, and another purple and blue, and 
another crimson and white. Almost every plant as 
it came into bloom seemed to be of new colors or 
markings; and Prim would come running into the 
breakfast-room with a breathless 

**Oh, mamma, there's another heart's-ease out! 
Won't you just come and see it?” 

Then when the snow-white cnothera began to 
open its large flowers every evening, there was no 
end to the joy. Jack declared Prim’s eyes grew as 
big as her primrose blossoms. 

Clover, too, could boast of beauties ; the balsams, 
with spotted blossoms, as double as any rose; and 
tall showy zinnias; and the rich crimson tassels 
drooping till they touched the ground of love-lies- 
bleeding. Stocks promised to make a fine show 
by-and-by ; and the fenee, quite covered with hya- 
cinth beans and canary-bird vine, looked almost like 
a green bank, spotted with purple and yellow. 

Lily’s garden was, to say truth, a little wild: 
things had been planted without much thought 
about such trifles as: color and height, and seme of 


her flowers had reason to think themselves bad!v 
treated, For instance. the little dwarf convolvn!ns | 
was planted so fur back in the bed that, witheut 


\ 


stepping in among the flowers, it was hard to see 
its delicate trailing colors. On the other hand, 
the hollyhocks were so near the front that their 
broad and somewhat coarse green leaves stretched 
out even across the walk. Petunias were every 
where—Lily had set them out wherever she cou) 
find a bit of room—and they roamed hither and 
thither, ran over the delicate little scarlet flax 
(which was a real beauty), and climbed quite over 
the head of Lily’s small rose-bush. But then they 
did furnish a great many flowers—pink, and pur- 
ple, and white-throated, and white-edged. Lily was 
loud in her praises, and, in fact, seemed to have 
almost adopted Mr. Jarvis's maxim. of *‘ Quantity 
—quantity,” and actually said that the flax was 
pretty — what there was of it. The hollyhocks 
were not in bloom yet, and the asters were mere 
green tufts; but the pinks were exquisite, and the 
canna spread out ite broad pale leaves with quite 
the air of a distinguished foreigner. 

**The three gardens are as like the three chil- 
dren as possibié!” Mr. May declared. 

** How ?” said his wife, smiling. 

“Excellent, brilliant, and poetical,” said Mr. 


dae am sure Clover’s is brilliant too,"’ said Mrs. 

ay. 
‘* Yes, but in a way so perfectly orderly and neat 
that the lady-like qualities strike you first. Look 
at Lily’s petunias, running wild, after a most brill- 
iant fashion! And there’s my little Prim dream. 
ing over her panties! This gardening is a great 
business.” 

Nothing had been heard of little Dick Nobody's 
garden for some time, and though Clover had been 
very anxious to see it she had not dared to say a 
word. But one day, after the dry weather had 
passed hy and the showers had come to make ev- 
ery thing fresh, Sam proposed théy should take a 
walk that way and see Dick’s balsams. 

** We'll see if they look like yours, Clover,” he 


** Has Dick got any heart's-ease, Sam ?” said lit- 
tle Primrose. 

think not.” 

“Then I'd better take him some,” said Prim, 
with a very grave face. 

“But you'll kill the plants, dear, if you take 
them up now, when thev're all full of flowers,” 
said Clover; ‘‘or at least kill the flowers.” 

**It’s only the flowers I mean to take,” replied 
Primrose, as gravely as before, “I will take Dick 
a bunch of 'em.” 

** What’s that for?” said Sam, putting bis hands 
under her chin, and bringing the little sober face 
into view. 

* Because,” said Prim, ‘* I’ve been thinking about 
it a great deal—about what mamma said. And if 
God asked me what I had done with my heart’> 
ease I shouldn't like to say I'd never given Dick 
one.” 

**Oh, if that’s all,” said Lily, ‘* I can pick him a 
great bunch of petunias. Do'’em good teo—they 
want cutting.” 

While Lily flew down to her garden and began to 
pull off the petunias with an unsparing hand, Prim- . 
rose crouched down by her patch of heart’s-easc, 
carefully culling one of each shade and tint that 
she could find, putting them lovingly together, with 
quite an artistic arrangement of colors. 

‘* Exquisite!” said Sam, watching her. . Prim 
looked up and smiled. 

* Dear me! how splendid!” ssid Lily, running 
up with her hands full of petunias; ‘* but just look 
at these! What will you take, Clover?” | 

“I think—I shall not take any thing,” said 
Clover, slowly. 

**Nothing! out of all your garden!” said Lily. 
Clover flushed crimson. . 

‘I’m not sure that Dick would care to have me 
bring any of my flowers,” she said, in a low voice. 
**Maybe I can find—” And she burried off, com- 
ing back presently with a half open rose-bud, which 
she quietly put in Prim’s hand, to go with the 
heart’s-ease. Then they set off. 

Dick, of coarse, was in his garden—he was al- 
ways there when it did not rain, and sometimes 
when it did; and visitors were a particularly pleas- 
ant thing to him now 4hat he had flowers to show. 
He welcomed them very joyfully, beginning at once 
to display his treasures. 

Great was the surprise of Lily and Primrose to 
see the very same flowers in Dick's garden that 
there were in Clover’s. The beautiful camellia- 
flowered balsams, and the graceful amaranthus, and 
the showy zinnias. Even a canary-bird vine was 
there, fluttering over the fence. 

‘* But where did vou get them all ?” cried Lily. 

‘* A lady,” said Dick. “She's a good one, and 
that’s all I know.” 

** Where does she live?” inquired Sam. 

“* Don’t know, Sir,” said Dick. ‘* Nobody didn’t 
tell me that. Man that fetehed ‘em—that's the 
seeds and the little green things—he said, says he, 
*These be out of the young lady’s own garden, 
says he.” 

“ A young lady!” said Lily. ‘Oh, I dare say it 
was Maria Jarvis. You know, Clover, she’s got 
such doads of flowers in her garden, and a man to 
take care of ’em, and all.” 

But Clover did not answer, and seemed rather in 
haste to get away, opening the little gate, and step- 
ping out upon the road. And when Sam looked at 
her, he saw that she was biting her lips very hard 
to keep from laughing. It must have pleased him 
—Clover’s face, or the laughing, or the flowers, or 
something; for the first thing Ae did, when they 
were all outside the gate, was to put his arms round 
Clover and give her a good hearty kiss. 

Little Prim all this while had said scarcely a 
word, leoking on with all her eyes, as we say. But 
when Prim was going te bed that night, and Mrs. 
May bent.ever her for a parting kiss, Prim said: 

**Mamma, I. don't think God will ever ask @lo- 
ver what she’s done wit} her flowers.” 

** Why not ?” asked her mother. 

**Recanee.” answered Primrese, sedately, 
think Tle teld her what to de with ’em— aad 


this’: she's deme it!” 


| | 
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| | 
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Ps le watering at all unless you are sure your patience 
will held out.” 
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Deservedly popular.”—Burwerr’s Cocoaine for 
the Hair, and Florimel for the Handkerchief—a 
combination of rare and delicate odors. —C'inctuna’s 


Commercial. 


The Cotton Dental Association, 19 Cooper In- 
stitute originated and use the nitrous oxide to ex- 
tract teeth without pain, and they certatnly do it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MERWIN & BRAY, 


. 262 BROADWAY, 


Manufacturers, of the Celebrated Ballard Breech- 
Loading Rifles, Military and Sporting Styles. 


and workmanship of Ge best quality. 
They are warmness in eve 


N 
for the well-known Eagle Arms Co.'s Car- 
Revoivers, Belt and Pocket size. These 
re but four motions to load and a a de- 
gree of perfection never before obtained. sure 
e, 


volver of the same weight and size. Also Agents oo 
the Whitney Arms Co.'s Colt’s model Revolvers, and 


the New York Metallic Seen Co.'s Copper Car- 
tridge of eve 


le and 
Dealers and of all kinds. 
desired. 


lustrated circulars furnished when 


262 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ALSE MUSTACHES AND GOATEES, 50 cts 
cts., and $leach. H. DARROW, sole > 
turer and Importer, Box 75, Brooklyn, New York. 


CLOSE OF THE THIRTY-THIRD VOLUME. 
HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY AZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1866. 


ConTEnTs: 


THE CIDER MILL. 


land Valley.—The Ci- 
der Mill.—Pouring out Apples.—-Sucking Cider. 


THE WORK-HOUSE, BLACKWELL'S ISLAND. 


Work-Ho Blackwell's 
Island.—Interior of the Northern Wing.—Hoop- 
Skirt Factory. — Work-House Shoemakers. — 
Skulkers from Work.—The Steamboat Dock.— 
On Board .the Bellevue; Arrival at the Work- 
Houre Dock.—Just locked up.—W ork-House Tail- 
ors.—The Sewing-Room.—The Dark Cell.—Mess- 
Room.—Interior of a Cell.—Work-House Prison- 
ers getting Ice.—Building Sea-Wall.—Breaking 
Stones Swill Tub.—The Cart-Womaa.— 
Work-House Boatman, off Duty. 


THE LADY OF MY DREAMS. 


VENIC 


E. 
With an Illustration. 


HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN.—XV. FLOR- 


IDA: HER CRIME AND HER PUNISHMENT. 
Seymour.—Reinforce- 
ment of Fort Pickens.—Burning of the Schooner. 
Destruction of Salt-Works.— Battle of Olustee. 


MANASQUAN. 


ILLvusrRaTions.—Blue-Fishing on the Beach. 


THE LITTLE BLACK DOGS OF BERKSHIRE. 


cum Doggie. — e.—** Let 
Delight. Defying hunder.— V 
Dogs and T 


AMONG 

MY SISTER MARCIA. 

PICKED UP AT SEA. 

SISTERS. 

THE OLD BOOKSELLERS. 

THE DIARY OF A PRECIOUS FOOL. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LOOKING UNDER THE BED. 

THE SWEETEST DAYS. 

OLD TIMES AND NEW. 

THE CENTRAL PARK OF NEW YORE. ' 
DAS MEERMADCHEN. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDNTOR'S DRAWER. 


One Copy for One Year . 
An Extra gratis for every Club of Frvz Sunsoris- 
Ena, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00, 


Harper's Magazine and Weex yr, togeth- 
ev, one year, $8 00. 


Circulation 112,000. ‘ 


The Publishers will on a limited Number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow- 


ing low rates: 
Quarter age . 70 00 


Circulation nearly 100,000, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 


One C for One Year. . .. . $400 
One Copy for Three Mon the. . 


And an Extra Copy will be allowed Club of 
‘es for 920 00. 
_Tux Bovro or Has or Harper's from the 
ree ey rd w sent to any part of the United 
Cloth Binding. . . . 00 Volume. 
Half Moroceg ‘oa 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 


To Dollar and Fifty Cente 
per jine for inside, and 7'o Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. ” sg 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pussisuens. 


upon receipt of the price, viz. :. 


STARTING OF 


The Great American 
Tea Company. 


The proprietors became fall on 
years ago, that the consumers of Tea were 
paying too many and too large profits on these arti- 
cies of every-day consumption, and therefore ore. 
ized Tue Awertoan Tra Company to do aw... 
as far as possible, with these enormous drains upu wie 
Consumers, and to supply t — with these necessaries 
at the smallest possib ie _— 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 

made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely 
the Ly ~ of the Chinese factors. 

t. The American House in China or Japan makes 
l pouedte on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the for- 

used in the purchase of Teas. 

The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. 
in many cases. 

4th. its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the Purchaser sells it to the 8 lator uPipvuices of 
1000 to 2000 packages, at ap average profit of about 10 
per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Deaier in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6ib. The Wholesaie Tea Dealer selis it to the Whole- 
pe Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 

per cent. 
The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer ata sat of 15 to 4 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for aL. 
THE PROFIT DE CAN GET. 

When have to these profits as many 
cottages torages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the oxigtna) cost of + ea, it will be per- 
ceived to pay. we 

to show why we can so ¥ m ower 
than other dealers. 

We propose to do ce “~ all these various profits 
and broke cooperages, 
waste, with e exception a emall commission pai 
hasing to our correspondents in China and 

and a smal! profit to ourseives— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them and fresh, as they come di- 

rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


The Company have selected the following kindsifrom 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as 
the Company ceil them in New York, as the list of 
prices will suuw. 

Ali gouds soid are warranted to give satisfaction. 


Price-List. 
YOUNG HYSON, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best er Aa 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., $1, $1 10, Best $1 25 
MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 @ Ib. 
JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best #1 25 Ib. 


“0 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best best $1 50. 


The following ** Club form" is the most convenient 

for such orders: 
SEVENTH ORDER FROM THIS CLUB. 
Mapison, Inp., Sept. 10, 1806. 
To the Great American Tea Company, Nos. 81 and 33 
Vesey St,, N. Y.: 

I received by express this morning the last lot or- 
dered. It gives very general satisfaction. I will have 
to order more frequently than 1 have been doing to 
keep up a supply. I shall not wait for Club names, 
but order in advance. Send C.O. D 


Respectfully, JAMES DONNELLY. 
20 tbe. at $1 00... .$20 00 
16 tte, Imperial. at 125.... 2000 
10 tbs. Guopowder........... at 12% - 12 50 
the, Young at 1 25.. 6 25 
ite. U. Japan. at 125.... 625 
Total oe $05 vO 

P.S.—All towns, vil ges, or mannfactori 


ber of 
er, can reduce the cost of are Coflves about 
one-third ty sending directly to the 
Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, corner of Church. 
Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 


Washes Well! Wears Well! 


TRADE 


A 


The Genuine Magic Ruffle! 


These having the above trade-mark on the 
Box and Card, are warranted to measure six full yards 
in each eee one to WEAR and WASH 


“HE G GEN UINE — RUFFLES, still manufac- 


Chambers Street, Rew York. Also Manu 
RUFFLE FLUTING IRONS. Home-mape Rorrizs. 


WHISKERS. 
LAMONTE’S CORROLIA will force Whiskers 
smoothest 


ustaches cn the or chin. N 
known to fail. Sample for trial sent free. Address 
., T3 Nassau Street, New York. 


CATARRH 
CURED FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


For One I will send to any address 
a recipe an that will cure the worst cases of 
Catarrh in he head and bronchial tubes in a few weeks. 
It has saved my life, and may yours. I believe this to 
be the only cure for Catarrh and incipient Con- 
sumption ever yet discovered. It has now be- 
fore the public than six months, and if you will 
call at No. 152+ Fulton wapsee Re New York, you can be 
entertained two hours in rea . letters of grati- 
tude and cure that are being daily received from every 
section of thecountry. One nar came in person from 
a neighboring State to pe personally her grati- 
tude. Hers had been an old and bed case, and ~~ 
tried every thing to no effect. She was cured in less 
than three = WY and seemed almost frantic with 
for. No. 1524 Fulton Street, 
New Yo 


G5 $5 


Finest and OHINE. the embodiment of 
practical utility and extreme simplicity. 
patented May 13, 1862: Im tne 9, 
1863. The celebrated FAMILY G SEWING M MA- 
CHINE, with attachment, is in op- 
eration, sews with DOUBLE or SINGLE THREAD of aLL 
kinps with extraordmary rapidity, making 
stitches to each cuebaiien ¢ of the wheel. wih GATHER, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., 
Strongest machive manufactured. Warranted not to 
get out of order in 5 hee gs It has received the ap- 
| ty of 7 the principal journals, and of those who 

USED i 

“ With 4 or double thread, it silent! very 

pay the exactly like 


New 
Single 1 mosiinen, ALL COMPL sent to any part of 
the country per express, In be box, with, nted 
instructions, on receipt of the price, $5. —~ 
a a Agen ute wanted every where. Address 
PAN , Office 102 York. 


ARRANDALE & €O. TAY Y. 
are offerin Gover DRY 
boo. worth 


Dresses, 

of at of WATCH 
a uniform prite of 0 


with very lib- 
25 et 
what can be obtained a yy ete 
who desire it we w conse our terms £0 
New York, October, 1866. 


WATCHES, CHAINS,-SETS OF JEWELRY 


BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, BPCONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &o., £0. 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR without regard to 
value, and not to be paid fer antif you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular con full list and particu- 
lara, also terms to nts, which we want in every 
. H. WINSLOW & CO., 28 


town and count 
Broadway, New 


$1, 000, 000 Worth 
Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware, 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each, without 
regard to value, —, to be paid for until you know what 
you a are to receiv 

00 Gould Watches $125 00 

Silver Watches . .. . each $20 00 to $85 00 
10,000 Gold Pens and Silver Cases, each $6 00 to $8 00 

Anda large assortment of Jeweiry and Silverware 
of every description. The method of disposing of these 
goods at ONE DOLLAR each is as fullows: 

Certificates, ~y-=' each articles and its value, are 
placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of 
these envelopes will be sent by mail to any addvess on 
receipt of 25 cents; 6 for $1; 11 for $2; 30 for $5. 

‘= wanted, to whom we offer special terms 
premiums, Ad 
A. H. ROWEN & CO., 836 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Alicock’s Poérous 


WHOOPING-COUGH CURED. 
Cavvea, Co., Miss. 

T.‘Attcocke & Co.: Gentlemen,—Please send me 
another six dozen of your Porous Plasters. They are 
in great demand bere for whooping-cough. They act 
like acharm. I could have sold two dozen this week 
if I had had them. Send as soon as possible, and 
oblige, Yours respectfully, 

JOHN L. WILLIAMS, P.M. 
ASTHMA CURED. 

Mr. Wm. May, of 245 Spring Street, New York, 
writes, Jan. 1, 1856: I have been afflicted with asthma 
for upward of ten years, receiving no benefit from 
medical men. I was advised by a friend to try one of 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters. I said I had tried several! 
kinds of plasters without any benefit, and supposed 
they wore all alike. My friend gave me one of All- 
cock’s, and urged meto use it. 1 did so, and have now 
worn them steadily for nine months, and find myself 
better than I have been for many years. Agency, 
Brandreth House, New York. Sold by Druggicts. 


AND AMUSING TRICK. 
rice 25c. 


per w.c. TEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N 


AGENTS WANTED to sel) Brown's Glass Cleaning 
Polish. Sells city and 


BROWN. 74 Bleecker Stree, 


TEN REASONS WHY 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 
Should have a Place in Every Home. \ 


BECAUSE by invigorating the constitution and the 
frame they avert sickness. 

BECAUSE (especially) their use prevents the atmos- 
pheric poison which produces epidemics from taking 
effect upon the system. 

BECAUSE they cure indigestion, and impart ua- 
wonted vigor to the stomach. 


BECAUSE they are the best appetising medicine at 


present known. 

BECAUSE they are the only preparation upon which 
persons of a bilious habit can safely rely to keep the 
liver én good erder. 

BECAUSE they tone and regulate the bowels, and 
invariably relieve them when constipated, without 
eausing undue relaxation. 

BECAUSE they strengthen the nerves, clear the brain, 
and cheer the animal spirits. 

BECAUSE tn case of an attack of spaams or bilious 
colic, they are the best thing that can be administered 
on the instant. 

BECAUSE they combine the three properties of a 
tonic, am alterative, and a nervine im their utmost 
purity and perfection. 

BECAUSE they are a specificagainst Ague and Fe 
ver and all intermittemts, and with all their potency as 
a preservative and a remedy, are as Aarmises ae we- 


sided, and a speedy cure was effected. Svon 


[From Rev. J. W. Poland's Autobiography.) 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


It was early in the spring of 1855 that 28 ite Compound 
was originated. A member of my family was atilicied 
with an irritation of the throat, pA owes with a disa- 
tee ne cough. I had for some months previvus 

that a preparation having for its 3 the in- 
side k of white pine might be so compounded as 
to be very useful in the case of the throat and Iuny«. 
To test the value of it in the diseases alluded to, 1 com- 
pounded a smal! quantity of the Medicine I] had been 
planning, and - it in teaspoonful doses. The re- 
sult was ex ngly gratifying Within two days the 
irritation of the t was removed, the cough eub- 
er this 
I sent some to a lady in Londouderry, N. H., who had 
been suffering for some week» with @ bad cough, occa- 
sioned by a sudden cold, and had raised mucus streak- 
ed with bleod. She soon found relief, and sent for 
more. She took about ten ounces of it, and got well. 
In November, 1 I first advertised it und 


1855, 
of WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


“ As a remedy for padney complaints the White Pine 
Compound staudé unrivaled.”— Boston Journal 
This great Remedy is now offered to 


<< oved by the teat of eleven 
in the New Begiand d Btates, where re ile merits have 


me so well known. It cures epre th cougha, 
diph gevera spitting of blood, and puimo- 
nary affections generally. It isa remedy bor diabetes, 


bleeding from kidneys and bladder, aud gravel: 


and fur piles A scurvy it will be found valuable. 


by druggists and dealers in medicine geuerally. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M_D.,  Popgets tor, 
U8 


ton, Mase. 
H. SCOVI Chi 
FARRAND ELEY & CO., Detroit, Mich., 
Geuveral Agents for the West. 


4. - \—Magnifying 2100, for only $1 00. 


iso, a beautiful siiv er-mounied Spy-Giass, two 
using 


feet long, for te 25. The two $?. Address, incl 
price, P. C. DOYLE, Scranton, Pe@usylvan 


— nts wanted to sell 6 new inventions of gent 
alue to families ; all pay great profits, d 


15 cta. oul et 80 or 25 cts., 130 and 
a sample gratia: Ep hraim Brown, pe hy 
“How ’tis Done.” Whiskers in 6 w'ks. Gambling” 
100 


exposed. ortune-telling. Veutriloguism, &c 
secreta. Free for2Sc. Address Hunter & Co., H. 


PER YEAR 


id by SHAW &CLARK, 
Biddeford, 


uine, or Chisago, Iliinois. 


$150 


ror AGENTS. 


ter Srom the mountein spring, 


A MONTH! New B 
$150 B. SHAW, W, Alfred, Me. 


$5 00 PREE, 
With terms for agents ciear $5 to $1v0 a day the 


year and desirable. No bogus 


umbug arrangement. Add: ese 


pony or any oth 
phens, W! Wh ite, & Co., St., New York. 


Bs SLE. Sénd Five Cents for Circulars to 
485, Hitisdaie, Muchi 


For Merchants, Druyggiets, O44 Wise b 
neatly, cheaply, and Circular seni ec. 
Sheeis of Type, Cuts, 10 cts. Apaus Passes Com- 
pany, 26 Ann New York, ard Lincoln St., Boston. 


Agents Make ¢20 per Day 


On $10 capital with Wasuine C 
Address R. WAYVELL, Bus 4781, Chicago, Lil. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Comz Back to Ears, by Claribel: price....... 85e. 

Tus Lieut Tax Wixpow, b Virgin Gabriel . <0c, 

Twitieut Dreaws Watrzes, by that celebraied 
composer, Chas. D’Albert; for violin, 15c. piano, 

Gearne WaLTz, | “|| Me: We. 
Mailed post ‘RED’K BLUME, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have recently Published: 


BOUND TO THE WHEEL. A Novel. By Joun 
Sacypers, Author of Abel Drake’s Wife,” Martin 
Pole,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN BRIG- 
ANDS. A Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By 
W.J.C.Mozns. With a Map and several [jdstra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. A Novel. By 
Groner Exsor, Author of “Adam Bede,” “ The Mill 
on the Floss,” “Silas Marner,” “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” “ Romola,” &c. Paper, 75 ceats. An 
egant'Library Edition will be published shorily. 


BATTLE PIECES AND ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 
By Herman Metviite, Anthorof “Typee,” *QOmoo,” 
“ Redbarn,” “ Mardi,” “ Moby Dick,” Whitejack- 
et," &e, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to 
their Principle of Comstrnction. By J. G. Woon, 

M.A., F.L.8., Author of “ Illustrated Natural Histo- 

\\ry.” With abont 140 Mlustrations, engraved on 
Wood by G. Pzazson, from Origina) Designs made 
by F. W. Kxrt and E. A. Surtu, under the Author's 
Superintendence. Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 0; 
Malf Morocco, $6 75. 


THE HIDDEN SIN. A Novel: With Wiastrations. 
Gvo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00,” 


INSIDE: A Chronicle of Secession. A Novel. By 
F. Hazerxerow. With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. Syo, Cloth, $1 75; Paper, $1 25. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPR AND THE EAST. Being Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, aud 
@reat Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
eorrected up to July, 1865, aud a Map gmbracing 
Colored Routes of Travel ing the above Countries. 
By W. Pewssoxs Feruives, Fifth Year. Larye 
12me, Leather, Pocket-Boek Form, $7 50. 


ga Haaren & Brorurns will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of tne price. 


| 
| 
Thes Ri- 
fles carry a 
ball vary- 
ng from one half oz. each — ia 
190,000 
= 
MPERIAL, best $1 25 @ ID. 
+ $1, $1 10, best a 
—UNTING OFFICE 
wery, N. 
| 
> 
| 
perior rc from the best materials, and under 
carefal supervision, have withstood the tests of ei 
years’ constant use, ~ invariable satisfaction. 
Or $1 50 ] , el 
ine for a less space. Average, eight 
__ HARPER & BROTHERS, 
|_| 


